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A fair View of the Facts and Arguments Goes which, | 
| the future finding of ſuch a Paſſage is rendered | 
probable, ; 
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Agent for the Proprietors in the ſaid e. 
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3 To His ROYAL HIGHNESS 
r PRINCEof WALES, G. 


.- Mayit pleaſe your Rovar HioRNESs, 

; | H E following Sheets have ſo 

different Claims to your Protection; 
that I have Reaſon ta flatter myſelf, 

you will not look upon it as a Preſump- 

75 tion, that, with the moſt reſpectſl 

HFumility, I offer them to your Peruſal; happy if ) 
they ſhould be found worthy of your Attention, and 
thereby recommend to your Notice, a Subject of ſuch 
Importance, to the Commerce of theſe Nations, as 


that to which they relate. | 

IAV ſaid, that they have ſeveral Claims to 
your Royal Highneſs's Protection; and your Good- 
neſs will allow me to explain the Reaſons, upon which 
J have ventured to ſay this. In the firſt Place, as they 
relate to a Diſcovery, which, when perfected, will not 
only redound to the Glory of the Brit; Nation; 
but will alſo prove the Means of promoting Naviga- 
tion, extending Trade, and encreaſing our Shipping; 
they cannot be more properly addreſſed to any than 
to your Royal Highneſs; who it is well known, hath 
all theſe in a particular manner at heart. 

Ix the next, permit me to put your Royal High- 
neſs in Mind, that they more eſpecially belong to 
you, as this very Deſign was formerly patronized by 
your illuſtrious Predeceſſor Prince HENRY; 


A 2 5 whoſe 


iv DEDICATION. 

_ -whoſe- Servant, Sir-Thomas: Button, made à famous 
Voyage for the Diſcovery of the Nox T#-Wezsr Paſ- 

| ſage; and was fully perſuaded, that he ſhould have 
ſucceeded in another Voyage ; from which he was di- 
verted, by the Loſs of his Royal Patron, | 

LAST IV, The high Honour your Royal Highneſs 

did me, in the gracious Audience you were. pleaſed 
to allow me, ſoon after my Return from this Voyage; 
the many judicious Queſtions you were pleaſed to aſk, - 
and! the generous Care you expreſſed; for the happy 
Progreſs of this Deſign, encourage me to approac 
your Royal Highneſs upon this Occaſion. . ... 

Ir the Confideration of theſe Motives, ſhall. acquit 
me of the Imputation of Preſumption, for inſeribing 
your illuſtrious Name, to an Attempt of this Kind; 
it will afford the higheſt Satisfaction, as well as con- 
fer the greateſt Honour within the Reach of his 
Wiſhes, on him, who is, with the moſt dutiful Sub- 
miſſion and Reſpect., F 


Your Royal Highneſs's 


Moſt devoted, and not 


* 


HENRY:ELLIS. 
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"Health and Vigour of the Politic, than a 
- warm Appearance of that Spirit, which is allowed 


to have conduced moſt in Times paſt to its * 
at . 


, as well 15 n The Spirit 1 meant, is 
0 encouragin promoting Trade, and extending 
Navigation. * 3 the Influence of Which we owe —— 
. Title we hve , a maritime Power, and the 


that is paid to us In that Capacity, not by our neareſt 
Neiytbours only, but by Nations as far diſtant from us, as the 


Limits of the World will allow. It is from the Effects of 


this Spirit that we muſt hope, not — Continuance, but 


the Increaſe of our good Fortune; therefore as it is per- 


fectly juſt, ſo it is highly reaſonable to , that whatever 
tendls do exiclte and keep this alive'will be bed, and meet 


not with a bare Acceptance, but with the moſt favourable Re- 


ception likewiſe of the whole Nation; and this more eſpecial. 


ly at the preſent Junfture, when the ſame Spirit viſibly 


vails fo much in other Countries, and our common ls 
C and ome of them very potent | 


IT is very clear, that tho? this may be done by diffe. 
au Me and that tho? all theſe different Methods de. 
ſerve Attention and Encouragement from the End at which 


they aim, yet there is hardly any which can claim ſo high Re- 


gard as Biscovzxr, becauſe this takes in the whole erg 


F has 9 laid down, 5 K 
to every Part of that great Deſign. opes of D co- 
vs encourages Induſtry beyond any thing ; for as it charms 


thoſe quick and lively Spirits that are not eaſily fixed by other 
Views ;. ſo on the other Hand it animates by the ExpeQtations . 


of extraordi Profit Men of a T directly ſite 
| and who are induſtrious only from tee ght of Reward, and 
* conſe T are more or | 
R. t promotes Trade Foe than any thing, ET 
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vi PREFACE. 


as it opens new Branches, and thereby brings a clear Acceſſion 
to Commerce, without adding in one Shape what may be loſt 
in another, but alſo by quickening, improving, and enlarging. 
many old Branches; fince it is viſible that there is a Circulati- 
on in Trade, and whatever creates an Exportation on one 
Side, muſt encourage Manufactures, and heighten Importa-. 
tions on the other. But above all, it contributes moſt effectu - 
ally to the extending Navigation. A new Trade immediates. 
ly calls for an Increaſe of Shipping, and this exactly in Propor- 
tion to the Demands which this new Trade creates, either for 
our op Goods and Manufactures, or for the Produce of the 
new diſcovered Country. by other Nations; ſo that the Benefits 
received from thence, are clearly doubled to us in this Reſpect. 
AFTER this ſhort Explanation. of the Benefits that ariſe 
from Diſcovery, we need not wonder, that the beſt Friends to 
Commerce, who at the ſame time are the beſt Friends to their 
Country, have always conſidered it in ſo favourable a Light. 
It muſt however be allowed, that they have ſometimes met 
with Oppoſition, as what Truth js there, that has not heen de- 
nied? what uſeful Deſign, that has not been oppoſed} But the 
only A Adverſaries could employ is now taken 
away, for they ſeemed to be always doubtful of the Event, 
they queſtioned what the Effects of Diſcovery would be, they 
fancied that Plantations might diſpeople; that too great a Trade 
might impoveriſh, and that long — — — Voyages might 
impair and weaken our Strength. But all theſe Pretences, 
which min haye been, and which really were fully anſwered 
from Reaſon, are now for ever refuted by Experience. The 
Wiſe were ſufficiently ſatisfied by the firſt Method, but the lat- . 
ter muſt have convinced even Fools; of whom it is truly ſaid, 
that Experience is the Miſtreſs, We now know from Effects, 
that Plantations have augmented: our People, that the. Increaſe 
of Trade has occaſioned an immenſe Increaſe of Wealth, and 
that Attention to naval Affairs has raiſed a naval Strength, of 
more Conſequence to. the Credit and Safety of the Nation, . 
than any other could poſſibly have been. We may from 
hence conclude, that.no Arguments can be now offered againſt . 
Diſcovery, but what are built upon another Foundation, which, 
when examined, will be found as ſandy as the former, viz. 
the doubting whether any thing of Conſequence is left to diſ- 
COver. : | ©? „ 
Tus has been the chief thing urged againſt proſecuting the 
Attempts that have been made for compleating that Diſcovery, . 
which is to be the Subject of the following Pages; and there- - 
fore it ſhall be the Buſineſs of this Preface to ſhew, what 15 
| | | tio 


ern, vii 
tional Hopes there are, that the finding a North Weſt Paſſage 
would be a moſt valuable Diſcovery to the Britiſb Nation. 
The laſt Words are added for the ſetting this Matter in its true 
Light; for if the finding this Paſſage could tend only to the 
Emolument of ſome particular Body of Men, or was barely 
calculated to transfer the Wealth that acerues at preſent to one 
Set of People unto another, however important it might be to 

ſuch as were to be Gainers by it, it would not certainly be of 
ſuch Conſequence to the Public as to intereſt the Legiſlature in 
its Favour. But if it can be ſhewn, that from this Diſcovery; 
there is a moral Gertainty, chat the E ion of our Com- 
modities and Manufactures may be wall increaſed, that ſevee 
ral Branches of foreign Trade may be highly improved there- 
by, that Navigation in general may from therice be greatly 
extended, and our Shipping increaſed; then ſurely it deſerves 
to be conſidered as a thi rs Conſequence to the Public, - 
and an Object worthy, of national Attention, Protection, and 
Encouragement. 883 ORD TON! NE 
Tuts Paſſage, whenever it is found, muſt neceſſarily open 
a Trade to Countries on each Side of it; and that this may 
and indeed muſt prove very conſiderable, will ſufficiently ap- 
pear, if we conſider the Situation and Extent of theſe Coun- 
tries. On the Larboard or South Weſt Side of the Channel, 
and of the Sea into which it opens, lies a Tra& of Country 
making Part of America from the Welcome,” or Ne Ultra to 
Cape Blanco in California, that is from the Latitude of 659 to 
435. North, taking in - twenty-two Degrees of Latitude, 
and no leſs than thirty in Longitude, having an extent of Coaſt 
upwards of ſix hundred Leagues, beſides the Inlets that there 
may be, that muſt of Courſe be very advantageous. © We can- 
not indeed pretend to any great Knowledge of this Country, 
the Coaſts of which wholly, and the interior Parts of it in a 
great meaſure, remain unknown; but we are very ſenſible, 
that Copper, Skins, and Furrs it muſt abound with in the Parts 
neareſt the Paſſage; and in the Countries under a better Cli- 
mate, better Things may be expected. At leaſt, we are pret- 
ty ſure, that it is welt inhabited; and if the Inhabitants of the 
Coaſts of Hudſon s Bay that are ſo thinly peopled, take off 
large Quantities of our Commodities, and would take off much 
greater, notwithſtanding ſome Dealings they fare with the 
French, why ſhould we notbelieve, that Countries betterpeopled 
ſhould take off more. We may add to this, that if any heed 
is to be given to the very beſt Spaniſh Writers of American Aff. 
fairs, to Baron Labontan, Who was a Frenchman, or to Dr. 
Cox our own Countryman, who had great Opportunities of 
A 4 being 


8 by - which: the Spaniards and Portugueſe had been ſo 
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ſage, the Bs i wh apr rey i 
bla that there muſt be many great Countries, in a T 
thirteen hundred: between Ne Ultra and Japan, 
zs in the Latitude of 38%. e =p 
Countries: are :abſ; 3 that wo hart not the leaſt 
Hint, whether there is any great /Continent on this. Side, or 
only Iſlands ; but if there — Reports, that 
large Shipsicome K Welt Side 
of America, in order to trade with the. Inhabitants; we may 
reſt ſatisſied, that they are well d, — People 
are civilized, and that of uence their Commerce muſt 
be very profitable, tho ita to ſay from what Com- 
. This however a few Voyages 
would diſcover; and the very Spirit that heſe new found Coun. | 
tries would raiſe, muſt be highly advantageous to our own, It 
would, without doubt, reviee all that Ardour and Diligence 
Which was ſo conſpicuous in that Age, in which we firſt open - 
_ ed a Paſſage to the Ea and i et. zudies; when all Ranks were 
| Inclined to promote our Navigation, and when almaſt every 
Port in England fitted: out Veſſels to ſhare in that Commerce, 


5 and ſo ſurpriſingly enriched. What appears 3 
from Conjecture, would then become a Certainty ; X 
who treat the North Welt Paſſage uo ht ow my nao * as 


well as thoſe who give themſelves no WE 1 . 


NEU Ne Rb 
pn Ina Word ü 8 rel 
eee 8 7 hol Ad 
2 this new Arad Seu l e | 
Wee Thing fag hen mary — = 
| 5 Df having a Sate in the — 
this Commerce-would bring over umher of Foreigners 
certainly as our former Diſcoveries and Plantations did. The 
theſe would be ren und great A 40 us, ee 
nobody can deny, and that they miglit reaſonabiy 

if this Paſſage was ones nobody 5 ar ta proper Jade 
| of the Matter will difpute. - EO TEE 109 * (11 9320337 ; 
Bor beſides theſe caphtal Benefits , Hblch, os ithas bon be- 

fore: obſerved, would be abſolute Acceſſions from * 


of ſuch Paige; ; "there are other incidental A 
dre very hers undeniable; ſuch as 
us a new and eaſ Paſſa N ys gi ar 


g's 


Ta, aalen u — 3 A 

| in Compariſon o 

the anly two Paſſages that are hitherto known. . 
. wiſe open to us the Means of ſearching that vaſt Ocean what lies 
ren ſure char there 


pet any y Correſpondence. By this Rout likewiſe 
we ſhotld tavl.o inbds harder; E | 
if 


to the rich Iſlands that lie Faſt of Japan, to the Iſlands 1 
pan themſelves, to the Countries-thatlie beyond them, as well 


as'to Crea and China. This is 2 1 of 


Dreams of the Fermer in the laſt Age, about the Danger 

of the Ne through Hudſon's -Straits and Bay, 
and of the inſt Rigour of the Gold in theſe Northern 
Nerignton 2 — 4 
Rai as ; 

and at the Cloſe of the following Sheets, it will be- ſhewn 
that there are very good Grounds to expeQ, that this Paſſage 
no her nor — ee, bu may doh 
and in the Compaſs of the ſame 8ummer. 
Arrz chis fort 3 of the neceſſary. 
| a North Il Pullen found, one may to, 
affrm, that they are kk es wil deferve to > employ the Co 
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deeper of thoſe that wiſh wells the an kd ur ge, = 
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chat is to the Safety, Honour, and Proſperity of Great 


They are ſuch as ſhould ſurely awaken us fram that ſlothful and 


drowſy State into Which, trough Indolence and 00 great 


y 1 
might open the Means of extricating us from all Embatraſſ, 


ments, by making ſoch an addition to our Trade, as may af. 


ford new Funds for diſcharging old Debts, and thereby fice : F 


the landed Iutereſt and our Manufacturers alſo from tiiat uad 


of: Taxes, of which they have ſo long complained; and 


whichy; unleſs relieved by ſome ſuch Method, they may com-. 


plain much longer. They are ſuch, in fine, as ſeem to unite 

all Intereſt in a happy Concurrence to promote the Eudeatours 

of ths who are tte ene — 

in rendering fo. great a Service to the Public, as the perfeQing 

this Diſcovery would certainly be, Upon what Grounds tho 

Deſign-was : ;undertaken ; how from time. to time it 

has been proſeauted with ſome D 

ſmall Expences bow after being quitted fox mam Tears, it has 
n- again revived; again followed; and agam laid. aſide. 


ſubliſted above fourſepre Years, we have heard-o little of it, 
in a hiſtorical Way, for the Information of the Reader, and 
with a View to enlighten, and not 2 * 
Ix the ſecond Part, there is a clear and ci tial Nar, 
rative, as well of the Grounds upon which the laſt Expedition 
in the Dobbs and California was retolved upon, as of the Expe- 
dition itſelf; the manner in which the two Ships Companies 
wintered in Hudſom s- Bay; and the Diſcoveries they afterwards 
made; vhich, though they did not abſolutely. ſhew where the 
Paſſage lay, yet ſeem; to have firmly eſtabliſhed the Certainty, 
that ſuch a Paſſage. there is. For as we plainly ſee from the 
lirſt Part, that John Cabot, who was. the original Author of 
this Deſign, as much as Columbus, was of. that by which the 
Weſt-Indies was found, ſuppoſed this Paſſage. nqt to lie very 


far North; but as he laid it down, in his Map, or his Son Se- 


7 from his Father's Inſtructions, between the Latitudes 
of 619. and 64. ſo from thence. allo it appears, that all the 
future Attempts; through Davis's-Straits: and Lumley s- Inlet 
were of no other uſe than clearly to diſcoyer that I 2 and 
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of employing their private Fortunes 


r, much Labour, and no 


dow came to give Birth to the Hudſom c Bay Company; and 
. — whigh bag wow 


Wy. 
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Purpoſe the Lights derived. from 

123 of theſe Ad age and oh that were -_ 
let in by y Capt: Middlcton's Informations before his 
dition, and Facts reported in his Account of his 
pedition, the laſt Voyage was undertaken ; 1, it * XA 
verified every Point upon which the Reality of the Paſſage 
depended, and has N given Certalnty to our Hopes, 
| though the iſſue of it did a not atogeiner gehend with our 
ExpeCtations, 


Nay he Þ wil bo ound fully explained, Du 
ved in the third Part, in which the Arguments are 


down, that tend to encourage another n 2 


the 58 of that Paſſage ; which there is ſo much Reaſon ö 


to ſeek, and ſo good Grounds to ſuppoſe, may 
ee pointments, not be long ſou bein vin; 
and as the Reader find in the Peruſal of this Work, 
that it has been juſtly regretted we have no diſtii& Ac 
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oß thoſe hogourable ad worth * Perſons, who Gy 


2 Spirit, ſo long and fo aſſiduouſſy p Sen 1 this De- 
ign in the laſt Age, we have, to prevent any Im of 
the ſame kind Ws Poſterity, ſubjoined a Liſt of the Sub; 
ſcribers to the laſt Undertaking, and who are till ſollicitous 
for the Succeſs of this glorious Work ; -which, 1 


the kind Encouragement given by the Legiſlature, and 
2 other Advantages that may ariſe there therefrom, — 


Caſe of Succeſs, be infinitely * beneficial w the rt | 


lick than to themſelves, With the ſame View this Trea. 
tiſe has been written · It contains as conciſe and as com. 
pleat a Proſpect of this whole Matter from firſt to laſt in 
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e his Deſign to bear ts.” 
lich of Cdfober, 1492, 12, entered upon tu Expedition, which = 


I is a thing cer known tothe World, that he 


oſed this U H. VII. 12 
rother ae, Wh that wile EN 
moe the 


ROT WR w og 8 ek OG 
— 2 4 Et as onarch pe ade. nes 
Fins of ts Niu, b iſo an Effect, that John Cabot, 
a Na bps a very able "2s hg and who had reſided - 
ſome Years in England, 'was encouraged b 
Services 10 that King for diſcoverin 4 aſſage to the Mdies, 
the North Weſt? "and obtained Letters 23 dated in 
Aer Four of the Relgn of King Henry VII. os 
him to diſcover unknown Lands, 'and-to — — ſettle 
them, With many other Privilegesy-on: Condition only that he 
"SO Ns Pe to the Port of Briſtol; | 
Ix ide 8 g of the Year following bei 14974 he failed 
from Briſtol wg th one Ship fitted out at the 
and'thiee or four ſmaller Veſſels. freighted by the” Merchants 
there, with coarſe Caps; Cloth; Laces, Ge. upon his Diſ- 


cone /the"24th of une, about five I the 
a der Land, which for that Reaſn he elle . 
r ori firſt ſeen, which was Part: of New _ 
e neticr and, which he' called Sr. Joh | 
and he brought Home with him three Say and 6 Carp 
chat turmied to good Account; for which): receiving 
Honour of Knighthood, = 

1 


rewuarded. As in this 
Voyage he ſailed as far as be is very juſtly looked | 


upon as the —— of Worth America yiand from 
. thence, as Sir Villiam Monſon obſerves, -our : Princes derive 
1 r to the Sovereignty of that Country, Which t 


hav proſecuted with lo Effect, both with R 
2 Glory, and to the Benefit of their Subjects. 


—— rigia of out Plantations,..and' 2 
of _ 3 9 _ naval 7 0 
to cheme of diſoovering a Paſſage, Weſt 
to the Hadiet, Whether this ought-to wcommend it in 1 
. extradbrdinary: Degree to the Favaur and Protection of the Pub- 
lie, muſt be left to the Deciſion of the Reader; and whether 
the continuing our Search for this Paſſage, may nat hereafter 
de attended with very beneficial Conſequences, NGC of 
coho l n Time to e 
857% 1,0 
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as the. « Apia es : Le | 
th bs tt hr Ce About eee. 
| 33 tho” he ls othefwiſe a accurate 
5 8 5 Miſtakes, in what he has de 
this" tho? he ſays he took it froth a Leer 
of 8 ian Cabat's.. e Our Countrym * he, 1 Mat 
2 . of great. Experience, and perfect! 1 Kl inthe Art c 
Nas gs $82 the Seage UT CO 2 y, 
* 54 yond the Coalt of N. „in che 
A VII. of England, and Rh me, ha 
a long Time, Wen by North beyond thofe"! 
44, into the Lat. of 67. 300. upon the t ith'of ae 4 
te 2 mpeqiment, de made no Doubt 
f palling this Way, 10 Cataia, which 15 in the Faft, 
4% and wo have dove It if he had not been prevented by a 
% Mutiny amongſt the Scamen, who forced him to return 
„ Home,” Ig the firſt Place, Sebaſtian Cabot was net f F- 
" nefvan, but it Engliſhman, born at Briſtul and tho” tbe true, 
| dat he went with Na ook hy z and con- 
8 er eee He Phe hp HR Kill in N4- - 
 vigation, but attained it afterwards. There is un Error in the 
Latitude of 109. but however it is plain from this Account, 
Nee for Ge Dis of x North wer 
Paſſage, Which was the Reaſon 1 A; | 
5 Bur in a Letter written by Se ics Cher ban, n 
2 in Spain, he gives ſtill a clearer Account of this 
| for cls he ſays, that it was from the Confidera- 


| 1 the Structure of the Globe, the was formed bf 


falling to the Paier, by a North Welt Co "He obſerves 
- Farther, that falling in with Land unexpeQedly; {for he 6 | 
to have met with none till he had reached the Coaſts of Tay. 

zary) be ſailed don ong the Coaſt to the Height of fiſty-ſix De. 


s, ahd e Land there run Eaſtward; ed 
Southward: It is mote than pen, 


that this e Mileage ſo diſcouraged Sebaſtiah Cabot, who, 

ve obſetved, was with his Father in this Expedition, that he 

= ly all Thoughts of 925 3 
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I.; . wants Rede 
| made Mcp to Brazil, and was ſoon. affer drawn 


about five Years. - The ill be wb int the 
| Co, adds Kim: hel of (paces 10 England, which he ac. 


== t ſo great Profits to, the Engliſh Nation, that 
there is no gs: ee de Fa ENS | 
them, ſo long as any Hopes of Succeſs remaig, Second 
becauſe from this Account we ſee y dhe twe Realon v OT. 
all Thoughts of a North Weſt Paſſage were laid aſide 22 ” 
fourſcore Tears. For the greateſt Part of this Time Sehba/ſpjan 
Cabot, Eſq; in Quality of Governor af the Rufſia Company, 
Was the great Director, and almoſt the ſole Manager of a l our 
1 xpeditions for Diſcovery, as appears as well Olathe a. # 
ſtructions drawn by him for the-Dire&tion of thoſe ho; FH 
employed to look lor a North Eaſt Ni as from ſe 
_ . Charters, Commiſſions, and other 
which we find him mentioned with great Mack” and! ay Fe 
as the Father and Founder of the Engli/h Navigation, It does | 


TI 3 7 28 
N Pans, Service. While wee b 8 


a Company of Mer to & | 
plyed by { po ere Straits of Mag 1 the Za. 


Indies; > inſtead of doing this, he ed the River of Plate, 
| diſcovered the Co on 55 3 ſollicited a Settlement 


to be made there, ox in Par ained in thoſe Parts 


dingly did, and was here the principal Promoter of ſeveral 


e for diſcovering $ North Eaſt Paſſage; in which 
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met with as little Succeſs 2s his Father had dons, i 


| 3 the North Weſt, yet to theſe 3 we oe our 


e which has been of ach bigh da e 


e Greenland Filhery, which För r 
Tears . e ee Profit. 5 
Ix was neceſſary to mention theſe Particulars, in Relation . 
to the Life and Tranſactions of Sebaſtian Cabut, for two Rea- 
ſons; firſt to ſhew that theſe” Projects of diſcovering Nonh 
"Eaſt, and North Welt Paſſages, tho? they have been attended 

with ſome Expence, and have neither of them as yet pro- 


duced what was expected from them, yet have in their 


La bo 


not indeed Wen, that he ever declared in expreſs Terms, a- 


1 any farther Searches to the North Weſt; but us 
evident 


* Letter of his, before mentioned,fthat he 


abſolutely deſpaired of N ſuch a Paſſage, it 1 be 3 


preſumed, that during his Life- time, and 
- Influence he bad in Matters of this Nature, no et 
ſuch a Diſcovery would have met any Enco 


and therefore we need not wonder, at even in that oy 
. Delign or other, for pro-" _ 


moting 
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1 on the 26th'of g 
on the-ift of 0ober he . ſafely at:Tarmouth, * - 
other Curioſities which be brought back, there happened 
Piece of black Stone, which as a. Thing of no: Val | 

to one of his Owners Wies, who threw It in the Ne 
becoming red-hot, it was afterxvards « n 


| when fore 8 atks were obſe to gliſter in it = Fr 4 
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| pfier bie Men, but fo no Purpoſe, FIG; 5 
ges, a Man and a Woman, and on the-24th of uy thn 
ed for England, arriving on the 17th of oaks follo ving | 
at Padtow in Cornwall, in the Queen's Ship. The Barks | 
ing ſeparated in their Paſſa ge; the Gabriel game to Briſtol, and 
the Michael, after ailing wed Scotland, came ſafely to Tar. 
mouth, Queen Elizabeth was fo well pleaſed with the Ac- 


count ſhe received of this Expedition, that ſhe 5 — 41 A - 


third, and beſtowed upon the Continent, now eee the 
Name of Meta incognita, | ; 
Taz Hopes that were entertained of theſe new Indies, 4. 
ready diſcovered, as well as of a Paſſage to the ol N25 
was accounted almoſt certain, had ſuch an Effect, 5 
dron af fifteen Sail was ordered out. the next Year, 185 
of one Hundred and Twenty Perſons was to be le bein 
and three Ships opened on the Coaſt; the Queen likewiſe to 
honour the 8 ore, made him a Preſent of a Gold 
Chain. He Harwich, May 31, 1578, ariy+ 
ed on the Coaſts of his new Ucovered Country here 
they met with a Storm, in which the Ship was . that had 25 
the Materials for their Houſe on board; fo that the. made no 
Settlement, nor were they able to find Frobiſber . traits, or 
the Gold Mine; but after much Toil to very little Purpoſe, 
returned to England, in the latter End of September. I, 
faid, that Capt. b. Hobiſber perſiſted in his Opinion of a Paſſa 
for the Diſcovery of which however he never made any 22 
Voyage. He commanded the Triumph in the fee Sea 
Fight with the Spani/b Armada in 1 588, and behaveg fo well, 
. that he obtained the Honour of Knighthood ; and ſix Years af. 
terwards, receiving a Wound, at the raking of Breſt, died of 
it, through the Want of Skill in his Surgeon, ſoon. after his 
Retura to Plymouth. 
Ir is very Vo 3 by Capt. Fox, that from the Accounts 
ve have of theſe three Voyages, it looks as if they had a Mind 
to keep this Gold Country to 8 for except the La- 
titude of the Entrance of Frobiſher's Straits they have ſet down 
none; and as to Meta inco a, ge it is now very well known to 
be Groenland. Mr, Egede, who bus iven us the beſt Ac- 
coynt of that Country extant, {pe 4 of theſe Diſcove- 
ries. | In all Sea Charts, 855 * you will find laid down 
4 Frobiſhber's Strait and Bear-Sound, which they pretend form 
* two large Iſlands, adjacent to the Main Land, which I 
+ think are not to be found, at leaſt not upon the Coaſt of 
4 Groenland; for J could not meet with any thing Uke it, in 
* the Voyage I undertook in the Year 1723, Southward, going 
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N Mr ns wag apreſent, the newer Charts lay them down | 
; 2 thern Strait e re: 5 6292. Rope 2 % 


and 1fland;- which Abet h 
i 2. CEN 
Groenland, and perhaps not in. ſo high a Lasitude as i for 
down in his Account; beſides other Reaſons for ſaying 
2 . . che 

0 aſſage, Egede's Bock, Alte 
e 8 . __ £ 
3+ M1 Diſcoveries, I bound on 


' > »” 
Quantity over to Durchers of the Groenland Company at | 
© Bergen, © make « Trial of it: Upon which they wrote me 
Luan Anſwer, that I ſhould: endeavour to get as much as 1 
| could of the ſame Sand; but to theirs as well as "my own 
8 ol I never way ans Ae Illand 1 
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7 is bm; od down in the Gam wy Wd her 
* which it likewiſe does if ou keep it a while ſhut-up- cloſe. 
Whether or no this be of the ſame Sort of Sand, as that 
of which Sir Martin Frohifher is ſaid to have brought ſome 
Hundred Tuns to England, and was pr to contain a 
c deal of Gold, Le Oe _ 
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Cem oy returned freighted to — 
in the Year 36, is a Queſſion ueftion which 1 have no p 
decide. —_— 1 ee 
| I have in of Chymiſtry, Thave 
r if it would yield 
any Thing, but always loſt my Labour. After all, I de- 
. — never could find any Sort of Sand; that con- 

angry na 8 d [In mother Part of his Book; 
he queſtionsthe T of Frobi, Account Country, 
and ſeems to flight the Gold Sand that he carried from thence ; 
notwithſtanding which, he owns, that a certainDanſh Comman- 
der, in the Year 1636, brought home two Ship Loads of this 
Sand out of Davis's-Straits, at the Charge of the High Chan- 
cellor of Denmark; which, tryal by the Goldſmiths at . 
| penhagen, was pronounced to mere Sandundof yo alu, and 


33 


Diſcoveries,” tho? I wentt:as fur as to 60% har Way, 7 5 


86 eee 1 
as ſach thrown inta the- geaz the Shams: ef which; broke e 


| Captain's Heart, Bin aſter bis n "as" pr 
92 5 the Chaneclorhad eps; fl 8 


6-4: 101. N A 28 750 cor; 
' (cond berge aten, ch ae] ee 
 Fentori, "0, of Family; 
vourite of the Earl of. 2 OT os red 
> Capt. Fenton cotnmanded the Judith, and was Rear 
 Adwitaldfithe Fleet. — — injori of the En? : 
terguize,- that when be nns ſem 3 ee 


goed 6 great? 


| Sea; tut the reel Deſign' of that Y oyage deing 10 eule a:: 
* the — ſale the Cent of. Frail, where 
| . which 3 a 

n after returned home, without E 2 
tho'-Sit William Manfon ſays, one of Ships progeeded 
 athugllypalſcdthe. Straits of Magellan. 

mens r others who were e arkedin Mr, Fenhbrt 
| was one oh 56 Jon Davis, a very ſenſible Man, and an 
| 1 1 . Conan of Mew Probable 
lity: Norm Weſt e, à Company of Merchants of 
be the Weſt Country, uu the Anne of ſome | 
Perſons of DiſtinQion, employed him on the Diſcovery, and 
two Barks, the one called The Swnſbine, of Fifty 
Cons ; the other The Moonfhine,: of Thirty-five Tons. He 


Fu follwing, he diſcovered, near the Entrance of | thoſe 
Straits that bear his Name; n 
Name of Deſolation. On the agth of the ſame they 
ſa Land again, . of 64%½ 15'. aud were he 
andiconverſed with the Natives, whom he found 
very civil, tractahle, and honeſt Pe ple. On the Sof 
— 8 he found himſelf in the I. of 66. 40, in an 
open Sea: be ahebored-in u fine Bay, nesr g noble Noumin, 
the Clifts of which were of the Colour of Gold, to which 
be gave the Name of Mount Raleigh ; he called che Rogd, 
Totneſ+; the North Foreland, Dyer's. Cape; and the South 
Foreland, Cape Walfingham. On the Iith of the ſame 
Monch, be gare the Ne of the Cape of God's e 


ofthe a Manihe + —— 
—— s of he For Li 
br rarer) roma 
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ſecond Voyage, he did — nri—ing — 
. might de 0wing gone, þ 8 
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10 ue ſeverul Expeditions os 
the 19th of May; on the 14th of Fune' they diſcovered 
Land, —_— the . 16th they anchored in 22 ur, hertz 
they traded with the On the 30th of the ame Month 
he was in the Latitude of 729. 12'. on the Weſt Side of Gro- 
enlaud; he called the moſt Northern Point of the Land he ſaw 
40 Leagues and better, 


Iſlands : On the 26th he met with a Storm, and on the 
zoth he diſcovered that which he called 
| tween 629. and 639. He returned to Dartmouth the 1 5th of 
September; and in a Letter that he wrote t Mr. Sanderſon, 
he maintains the Probability of a Paſſage through the Strait 
that bears his Name; and in this Opinion he continuetl all his 
Life, as Sir William Monſon informs us, who tho? he had no 
Opinion of the Paſſage himſelf, yet he allows that Capt. Da- 
vis's Arguments in its Favour were very plauſible, _ ,.. / 
- AFTEx this third Voyage of Capt, Davis, Expeditions 
for the Diſcovery of a North Weſt. Paſſage were for. ſome 
Years ſuſpended; but ſtill the Qpinion, that ſuch a Paſſage 
might, and ſome Time or other would, be. found, continued 
and kept up its Credit; and Sir Humphry Gilbert, a very gal- 
lant, and learned Gentleman, Half-Brother to the ever me. 
morable Sir Walter Raleigh, wrote a very curious, and for 
thoſe Times, a very judicious - Diſcourſe upon this Subject, 
and procured a Patent for ſettling the Weſt Part of America, 
with a View, in all Probability, to this Diſcovery. Some 
other Papers of the like Purport were wrote about the ſame 
Time; and from the Authorities mentioned in them, it. very 
clearly appears, that the Notion of a North Weſt Paſſage 
was at this Time general, among the ableſt Coſmographers, 
and moſt intelligent Seamen in Spain, Portugal and Italy; 
not to mention the poſitive Aſſurances given by ſome, that 
Stipe had aQually retrned. from the ef M through this 
Paſſage. To give a diſtin&t and particular Account of theſe 
Matters would require a Volume ; and therefore it may be 
ſufficient for our Purpoſe, to give a ſingle Inſtance, as indeed 
it is a very ſingular one, of the Gredit of this Opinion, 
amongſt Men of the beſt Judgments, who were employed in 
the Baff. Indies. 7 
CaPT. James Lancaſter, who was ſent in the Spring of 
che Year 1600, with four large Ships into thoſe Parts, being 
the firſt Fleet ever ſent thither by an Engliſb Eaſt-India Com- 
pany; in his Return Home on board the Dragon, met with a 
: | | Storm 


e- Inlet, be. 


| 


Storm off the Cape ee me, in which" Ks Ship loft her 
Rudder, and was otherwife damaged, inſomuc that he was 
perſuaded to go on board the # another of the —_— 
Gs Ships, for his Security. But that brave and vigilant" 
_ believing his Preſence might contribute more chan any 
| elſe to the ſervation ofthe Ship he was in, refuſed to 
5 contenting himſelf with writing a ſhort Letter to the 
Company, wherein he told them, they might'be ſure he would 
do his utmoſt to ſave the Ship and Cargo, by his venturing his 
own Life, and the Lives of -thoſe'who' were with him; ad- 
ding this remarkable Poſtſcript, in the midſt of his Confuſion, 
The Paſſage to the har wo bay in 62%. Ma? the North 
Weſt, on the American Side ce — 
that this Gentleman, e great Conduct, — wad 
Integrity, was afterwards knighted, looked upon this 
of great Certainty, as well as great Conſequence; othe 
be would not have given it Place in lch a Letter, arfck > 
Time, and under ſuch Circumſtances. It is not at all im- 
le, that it might be in Purſuanee- of the Company's 
nſtructions; for ' wliqever conſiders it mature , will be of 
Opinion ; that ſuch a Diſcovery e no of Men 
in this Nation more than the Eafft-india Company. 107 
TRE Conſideration of all Cireumſtances togethor, ve- 
ry poſſibly with this Paſſage in Captain Laneaſter's Letter, 
which made a great Noiſe at that Time, induced the Rufſia 
and Turkey Companies, about fifteen Years after the Re- 
tum of Captain Davis from his laſt Voyage, to reſolve upon 
ſending two Veſſels' in Search once more of the North Weſt 
phers Theſe were commanded by Capt. George Weymouth, 
very able Officer and ſkilful Seaman ; he Sled aw tbe 2d of 
Mey, — By ey in the Diſtovery of ſeventy Tons, in Company 
with the Goodſpeed of ſixty Tons, commanded by Mr. h. 
Drew. On the 4th of June he had ſight of the Orkneys; on 
the 28th he was in the Latitude of 620 o. when he deſcry- 
ed Warwick Foreland, and ſtanding # ong the Coaſt, faw 
at Reaſon to believe that it was an an Iſland}; and ſuppoſing i it 
to be, he coneluded, that: Lumley's-Inlet, and the next 
Southern Inlet muſt of Neceſſity be one Sea; and as there is 
a great Current there, ſetting to the Weſt, he thence inferred 
there might be reaſonable Hopes of a Paſſage. He farther 
| obſerved, that the Land of America was all broken. On the 
19th of Tuly his Men mutinied, and took a Reſolution to re- 
turn to England, for Reaſons which th gave him, offeri 
at the ſame Time, if with the Benefit of a North Weſt Wind, 
which they then had, he would endeavour a Diſcovery in 609. 
ONT or 


ri han in  Davis's-Strait bur 
+ and many of his Men in both Ships 
SG to return to Finglas, and arrived en 
Dartmouth on the 5th of 4 —— Fox's on, 
that from the Lights afforded by Davie, and eee, Hud- 
n us pringip y. guided in his Diſco 5D 2iri 25.7 
We core next $prak of this reat at unf e Sea. 
man, who in Point of Skill was inferior 19 rk in regard ta 
Er eee nove, and in Point of Induſtry and Ja- 
bour hardly equalled by. any. He was taken into the 8 
of a C of yery eminent Merchants, . who were bent o 
making a Diſcovery of a ſhorter Paſſage to the EAI. 27 
whether by the North, the North Eaſt, or the: North Weſt : 
and in their Service he ſearched for every one of theſe ; nels 
ther does it appear from any of the Accounts now extant, that 
any Company were ever at ſo great an s perſiſted ſo 
long, or did ſo much, towards clearing up this Point, as the 
Company — — Which "Hug/on was employed ; and yet it does 
not appear, that they had any partic = private Views 
but roc all this ad for the Sake of thoſe Advantages that 
muſt have reſulted to the Public, in Caſe their Endeavours 
had ſucceeded, It is juſtly to be regretted that the Names of 
cheſe generous rous Perſons z -have not been preſerved to Poſterity ; 
butithat all we know of them i is, that they were certain Mor- 
ſbipful Merchants of Lonpon; at that Time, no doubt, and 
long after, when Purchas made his Collection, it was a 
Thing ſo well known, that publiſhing it ſeemed to be unne- 
ceſſary, from whence it unlukily happens, that what was o- 
verlooked then, muſt remain in perpetual Oblivion to ſucceed- 
ing Times. 
Tux firſt Voyage Capt, Hudſon made, in the Service of 
this Society, was to diſcover a Paſlage to the Eaſt-Indies, by 
ſailing directly North, in which he did not ſpend quite five 
Months, departing from Graveſend, the iſt of May, ,1607, 
and returning thither again the 1 5th- of September the ſame 
Lear. In this Voyage there are ſeveral Things very remarka- 
ble: On the 13th of June 58 flaw Land; which ne 
ve 


Ales — a 
have been Parr of the Eaſt Goalt- On the ift 
ef 


of the ſatne Month they faw Lam a in the: n 


739. to ich tlie Name 
| 30 2 
Sin 63% 


" they" were" | 
| "in dhe "of 288: where | 
"Weather alſo er rather warm z — ad of 


July; the? were in ho fume Latte the Weather: was 
LEES. . in the Latkude of 28% 


Capt. Hus ate 
hy Oo being 
ov Coenlanly they Found the 
—— yy met with a 
eue of freſh Wiger, of which they drank heartily, 
the Weather being hot; Bow ——— on om Miduighs, 
they found his Body 100. 40“. above? the: Hotzon. He 
continued to advanee — Arcs 82. and would 
have proceeded farther, but was hindered by the Ice; he afteb- 
Wards made an Attempt to ſail round Groentavid' by the North 
- Welt; and ſo to have returned home r 
but found that likewiſe impracticab ss. 
Vos his Return, he was employed" aga 10 dilboveria 
North Eaſt Paſſage; ke failed" April 22, 1688, and 1 
again on the 26th of Auguſt the fame Near; he firſt tried: 
between Spitzbergen and Nova-Zemblay/ but was bi | 
3 he then coaſted along the latter, and found the 
tolerabl y pleaſant; nor Was he without ſome Hopes 
1 Paſſage; than by that called" the Straits of 
9 but failing in this alſo; he bore away from thence 
make Trial of di North Weſt Paſſage, — entering Linn · 
le Het; but finding it impoſſible to arrive there in Time, 
he laid aſide that Deſign, E | 
In 1609, he went 7 — earch aflage, 
and nei the Coaſt of Nova-Zembla to na Pu- 
pe 8 Newfoundland,” where he traded ſome 
the 5 and from thened V 
. ſuppoſe, that he did this with: 
leſſen the Experices'of the Voyage, that the — 
not be tired with bearing continual Loſſes, without 
any Succeſs; and upon bis return from hence, it was, that 
he undertook his laſt, and fatal Voyage, OY yr eo 
"ray a Paſſage by the North Welt. i "7 
T 


H failed from Blackwall, April 17, 1610, and — | 
'down the River with e Lee he took an Opportunity there of 
ridding himſelf. of one Mr. Gleburne,' a very able and ſuilful 
Seaman; whom his Owners had put on board him as his Af- 
 ſiſtant, by ſending him back to Londoniin a Pink, with a Let- 
ter, in which no doubt, hie gave the beſt Colour he could to this 
ſtrange Proceeding; which proved an Preeedent, for 
the ſending him out of the Ship in a much worſe, Place. In the 
latter end of May, he reached the I ſland of Ie land, and put in- 
= a _—_— ov Part of 5 where he was kind- 
ly entertained ; yet ne Diſputes aroſe amongſt his Crew, 
Jhich with Par” Difficulty — On the firſt of June 
he ſailed from /celard; on the gth of the ſame Month he took 
 himſelfto be off Frobifher's Straits; on the 15th he ſaw Land, 
which Capt. Davis called Deſolation; on the 24th hg began to 
2 2 Straits which have ——— On 
the 8th of July, being in the Height o he gave the Name 
of 1 to the Land he ſaw on — Side of 
the Strait; on the 1 ith he was amongſt ſome Iſlands, to which 
he gave the Name of the Mes of God's Mercy; found the Tide 
flow higher than four Fathoms, the Flood coming from the 
North, High Water at Eight of the Clock on the Change of 
the Moon, in the Latitude of 629. /. On the 3d of Auguſt, 
he paſſed through the Straits, obſerving that the Tide came 
from the North; flowing from the Shore five Fathoms; the 
Cape at the Paſſage out on the Eaſt Side, he called Cape Moi- 
ſtenholme ; and that on the South Weſt Shore, Cape Diggs; 
he ſailed down to the Bottom of the Bay, and very carefully 
ſearched the Weſt Side, in which he ſpent the Time, till to- 
wards the Beginning of September, when he removed Robert 
_ toett, his Mate, for his mutinous Behaviour: During the 
whole Voyage, he ſtill continued ſearching the Bay, p ably 
with an Intent to find out a fit Place to winter in the be- 
. ginning of November, he found a Place in the South Welt. 
2 which he judged moſt proper for his Purpoſe; and there 
he cauſed the Veſſel to be hauled aſhore. As he was victualled 
at his coming from England, for fix Months only, and had 
been out now full that Time, it may be preſumed that they 
- underwent great Hardſhips, in which, however, it is ſufficient 
ly evident that he ſhared with them. In the Beginning of the 
- enſuing Spring, after making a ſhort Trip in a ſhballop for nine 
Days, to try whether he could meet with any Savages, who 
would furniſh him with Proviſions, and being diſappointed, he 
returned, and getting the Ship ready, prepared to fail for 
England, diſtributing the Bread àmongſt thoſe People that were 


— 
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board, and with ita Certificate to entitle them totheir Wages, 
in caſe of his Demiſe ; at which time e ee 

Bur it ſestus the Gentleneſs of Hudſon's Tei bad no 
kind of Kt ern ns with whom he had to 
Henry Green, vu fllgatey young Man, Whom he had taken in- 
to his "his Houſe, and erved from Ruin, bringing him on board 
without the knowledge of his Owners, conſpired with Robert 
Tvett, the Mate whom Capt. Hudſon had diſplaced, and when 
they were ready to fail, turned the Captain, with hi s Son John 
Hudſon, a Youth, Mr. Weoodhouſe, a Gentleman ſtudious in the 
Mathematicks, who was 2 Volunteer in this Voyage, with the 
Carpenter and ſive more into the Shallop, with 1. of no Pro- 
viſions, and hardly any Arms, and moſt abandoned 


them in that wretched Place, whete, they wete rards ei- 


ther ſtarved to death, or murdered by the Savages, The Crew 


fuffered all the Hardſhips they deſerved'in their Return; for in a 


'Quarrel that they had with the 8 , Green and two of 
his Companions were killed; Robert rt, who had made ſe- 
veral Voyages with Hudſon, and was the original Author bf all 
this Miſchief,” died in the Paſſage home; andthe reſt with infi- 
nite Difficulty came firſt to Ireland, and lea to 22 
Ab bucuc Pricket, who was one of them, aud wrote all tie 
count we have of the latter Part of the Vc ge, was 4 Ser- 
vant to Sir Dudley Diggs, and ptobably by his ; 
- Puniſhment. Capt Fox ſuſpected, and with good 


that he was as deep in this black Affair as any of wk 


but at his Return, he aſſerted, that the Ship e es ground at 


Digg. s- land, in the Latitude of 626. great Flood 
from the Weſt ſet them afloar, 8 ſuch, Hopes of a 
Paſſage, that the Company immediately feſolved to make ano- 


ther 'Trial, in H of C A. 
ee opes, perhaps, of ſaving. Capt. udfon, in in 


Tux Perſon that was made Gele of 6 lah thike u 
Expedition, was Capt. Thomas Button, a Gentleman at that 
Time in the Service of Prince Henry, an able Seaman, a \ 
knowing Man in other Things, and who was 
kni „for ſervices rendered to the Crown. He had two 
Veſſels, the one called the e in which himſelf 


failed; and the other the Diſcov r 
| Ingram ; they were victuall for eighteen in 
of May, 1612, — 2 — 


the beginn ginning 
the South of Reſolution, where for ſome Time they were faſt a- 


mong the Ice: He then ſalled do Digg v. Mana, n,, 


for one 
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81. 75 Button kept a very exa ey tract 
177 of which, ene uy to kim by Sir Thomas Roe, 
85 by wo . Fox. But having exceeding ſtrong; Hopes 
81 a * g very deſirous to keep the Honour of the 
| Bir Thomas was, very. induſtrious to con- 
"owe e ght to have been —_ publick. All we 

757 5 the wv Art, Of his Voyage is collected from differen f 

8, andthoſe written by = 7 and it is from theſe 
elan that the River, notwithſtanding the Rigour of the Sea · 
| i v was not entirely frozen till the 16th of fe bruary, which was 

1 wing w the Winds changing frequently, ſo, 0, that: they had 
"5 dmetimes warm thawing Days, as well as others that were 
jercing cold. They were not much belt ſſed for Provi- 
hons, ſince R chat in the Space of the Win- 
tek, .they killed no leſs. than eighteen hundred Dozen of 
* artridges and other Fowl, which. affords .us an Op pportu- 
| nity. of ſaying ſomewhat concerning the Birds of this Conn - 
Rita , Noe may prove both entertaining and inſtructive to * 


"Tn 57 brown and ſpotted Heathcock , which continues _ 
| the Year in the Countries about Hud/on's-Bay, is * 
igger 
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bigger than an Engli/h- Partridge; longer bodied, and has 3 
longer Tail in proportion- The Bill is black, covered with 
brown Feathers; the Skin above the Eye red; the top of the 
Head, the upper Part of the Neck, and down the Back co- 
vered with Feathers of a dark brown, mixed with a dull 
orange, and aſh Colour; the Tail is of a dark brown, the 
Throat under the Bill of a yellowiſh white, the Neck and 
Breaſt of a dull orange, with Spots in the Form of Half- 
Moons af black; the Breaſt and under the Body of the Bird 
to the Tail white clouded with cream Golour, ſpotted with 
black Half- Moons; the Legs from the Knee - joint down to 
the Feet covered with a kind of hairy Feathers of a brown 
Colour, intermixed with black; the Feet of a reddiſh brown; 
and three Toes forward having Claws pretty long and black; 
theſe Toes are jagged, but the hinder Toes are ſmooth on 
the ſides. It is remarkable, that theſe Birds are Inhabitants 
of the low Country in thoſe Parts, tho” the fame Species 
with us are only found in very high Lands, and on the Tops 
of Mountains. $ f | | BS» 
Tux white Partridge is of 4 middle Size, between out 
common Partridge and the Pheaſant, ſhaped very much like 
the former, except that its Tail is ſomewhat longer In the 
Summer Seaſon theſe Birds are moſtly brown, but in the 
Winter they become perfectly white, except the qutward Fea: 
thers of the Tail, which are black Tipped with white, In 
that ſevere Seaſon they repoſe themſelves in the Snow all Night, 
and in the Morning fly directly up to-ſhake off the Snow, In the 
middle of the Day they fun themſelves, and feed only in the 
Morning and Evenings. They breed and continue in thoſe Parts 
all the Year, which is a great Relief to ſuch as inhabit that 
Country. But after all, as the ingenious and accurate Mr, 
Eduards obſerves, this Bird is not properly a Partridge, but 
of that kind which we call the Heath Game, and is common 
to America and Europe, being found in the Mountains of 
ttaly, Switzerland, Spain, &c. but no where in ſuch Plenty 
as in the Regions about Hud/on's-Bay. | 
Tax Pelican is alſo common in this Country, which is 
ſomewhat- bigger than a large tame Gooſe ; the upper Man- 
dible of the Bill is narrower in the middle than at either End, 
and is received into the lower, except towards the Point, 
which widens and receives the lower into it; the Point is red, 
but the upper and under Part towards the Head, are of a yel- 
low Colour; the Pouch when dry, reſembles an Ox's Blad- 
der blown, and is prodigioufly large while the Creature is 
living; the Head and Neek are covered with white PR 
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the Body of a dirty aſh Colour, the Quills of the Wings are 
black, all the under Part is of a dark aſh Colour, the Legs are 
' ſhort, with four Toes, webbed together, the middle Toe is 
longer than the Leg, and both the Legs and Feet are of a — 10 
yellow, mixed with green; the Claws are dark. Theſe Birds 
live chiefly upon Fiſh, and are thought to inhabit moſt Parts 
of the Globe; at leaſt, it is certain that they are common 
here, and in the Northern parts of Rufſia; they like wiſe a- 
bound in Egypt, and are ſometimes found near the Cape of ' 
Good Hope, where they are of a much larger Size; one that 
was publickly ſhewn here, and brovgtt from thence bein 
twice as big as a large Swan, and the Pouch under the Bil 
ſo large, that his Keeper with great eaſe put his Head into 
it. | "IIA 


THERE are likewiſe in this Country ſome very curious 
Birds, with reſpect ro their Size and Strength; ſuch as White 
| Tailed Eagles, about the Bigneſs of a Turkey-Cock, flat 
crowned, ſhort necked, full breaſted, with brawny Thighs, 
and having very long and broad Wings, in proportion to it's 
Body, but darker on the Back, and lighter on the Sides; the 
Breaſt ſpotted with white, the Quills of the Wings black, the 
Tail when cloſed white, both above and below, except the 
very Tip of the Feathers, which are black or brown, the 
Thighs covered with dark brown Feathers, thro? which, in 
ſome Places, a white Down appears, the Legs to the very 
Feet covered with ſoft Feathers of a reddiſh brown ; it has 
four Toes on each Foot, very thick and ſtrong, ſtanding three 
forward and one backward, covered with yellow Scales, and 
armed with very ſtrong Claws, of a ſhining black, with very 
ſharp Points; there are beſides theſe, ſeveral kinds of Falcons 
or Hawks, and other Birds of prey. The great Horned Owl 
is alſo common in this Country,” which is a very ſingular Bird, 
with a Head very little inferior in Size to that of a Cat, and 
what are called the Horns, compoſed of Feathers, riſing juſt 
above the Bill, intermixed at the Bottom with white, becom- 
ing of a red brown by Degrees, and tipped with black. The 
great White Owl, of a bright ſhining Colour, fo as ſcarce to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the Snow, is common here likewiſe, 
and continues the whole Year through in this Country, where 
it is frequently ſeen flying by Day, and preys upon the white 

Partridge. | | N 
TnERE are allo ſome Beaſts, that are ſingular enough, and are 
generally eſteemed peculiar to this Country, ſuch as the White 
Bear, a Creature very different from the common Bear; hav- 
ing a long Head, and a Neck much thinner than other Crea- 
tures of thut Kind: It is ſaid to make a Noiſe, not unlike the 
8 barking 
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barking of a Dog that is hoarſe; There are different Sizes; 
great and ſmall; their Hair is long and ſoft as Wool; and 
their Noſes and Mouths are black, and ſo are their Claws; 
they ſwim from one Field of Ice to another, and dive under 
Water for a long Time. Near the Sea Goaſt, they feed 

chiefly upon dead Whales; but on ſhore, on any thing they 
Tux Porcupine of Hudſon's-Bay reſembles in Shape and 
Size a Beaver; the Head is not (Plike that of a Rabbit; it 
has a flat Noſe, entirely covered with ſhort Hair; the Teeth 
before, two above, and two below, are of a yellow Colour, 
and remarkably ſtrong; it has very ſmall ſhort Ears, which 
hardly appear without the Furr; the Legs too are very ſhort, but 
the Claws, of which it has four on it's fore. Feet, and five on 
the hind, are long, hollow within, like Scoops, and very 
pointed. It is covered all over the Body with a pretty 
ſoft Furr, about four Inches long; beneath the Hair, on the 
upper Part of the Head, Body and Tail, it is very thick, ſet 
with ſharp ſtiff Quills, which are white, with black Points, 
bearded, and not eaſily drawn out, when they have entered 
the Skin. The Porcupine uſually makes his Neſt under the 
Roots of great Trees, and ſleeps much; he feeds chiefly 
upon the Bark of Trees, eats Snow in the Winter, and 
drinks Water in the Summer, but carefully avoids going into 
it. The Savages eat them, and eſteem their fleſh both a whol - 
ſome and a pleaſant Food. | | 
TnE Quick-Hatch or Wolverene is another very extraor- 
dinary Beaſt of the ſize of a large Wolf; the Snout of the 
upper and under Jaw, as far as the Eyes, is black, the upper 
Part of the Head whitiſh, the Eyes dark; the Throat, and 
under Part of the Neck, white ſpotted with black ; the Ears 
ſmall and round; the whole Body of a reddiſh brown, darker 
at the Shoulders and Rump, and lighter upon the Back and 
Sides. The Furr of the whole Body is pretty long, but not 
very cloſe, the Feet as far as the firſt Joint, are covered with 
ſhort black Hair, but the Legs are brown and the Claws of 
a light Colour, the Tail is moſt of it brown, but towards the 
Tip buſhy and black. This Creature in going carries his Head 
very low, ſo that his Back riſes archwiſe ; when attacked, he 
defends himſelf with great Force and Obſtinacy, and it is 
ſaid, will tear Traps, Ginns, and other ſuch Inventions to 
pieces, in a very ſurprizing Manner. But to return to Capr. 
Button. | | | 
He carried with him in this Expedition, ſeveral Perſons 
of great Skill and Capacity, ſuch as the Maſter of the Reſolu. 
FER So. C2 tion, 
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tion, Mr. Nelſon, who was a ver —— d Seaman, 
and ſuggeſted to him moſt of — ns, taken for the 
Preſervation: of his People in the Winter. Capt. #igram, 
who commanded the Diſcovery, was allo a Man of great 
Abilities 5 and ſo was Captain Gibbons, of whom Button in his 
Journal ſays, that he never carried a better Seaman with him 
in his Life. He had alſo one Capt. Hawkridge with him, 
who made ſome Notes upon the Voyage, and who havin 
tried the Tide at Savage - Iles, found it came from the 8 / 
Eaſt, and roſe three Fathoms. From him we learn, that he 
had an Encounter with the Savages at Cape Wolſtenholme,, 
who came to attack him in two: Canoes, in which there were 
about fourſcore Perſons, and who ſurpriſing his Men a+fhore, 
when they were filling Water, killed five of them, in Re- 
venge for his taking four of their large Canoes, of Which he 
returned but two. He had alſo one Joſias Hubart, who was 
his Pilot, and we ſhall hereafter take Notice of a ſingular In- 
ſtance he gave of his Capacity, andof the juſt Notions he had 
of the true Way of ſeeking the Paſſage ; and not to detain 
the Reader longer upon this Head, we ſhall mention but one 
Man more, which was Abbacuc Prickett, who was with Ca 
Hudſon, in the laſt unfortunate Voyage, when he was y 
facrificed by his mutinous Crew. 251 | 
Wulxx they were lying ſtill in the Winter, Captain But. 
ton very judiciouſly deviſed a Method of employing the Time 
of the principal Perſons on board him, to the Service of the 
Expedition, and his own Satisfaction; which at the ſame 
Time cut off all Occaſions for Murmuring or — 
taking up that Space, which had it remained unemployed, 
their Heads might have run upon Things of a leſs uſeful Na- 
ture, and which might have created Differences and Diſputes. 
Some he kept buſy in ſettling the Courfe and Diſtance from 
Place to Place; to others he propoſed, as it ſeems, the fol- 
lowing Queſtions, viz. what it was poſlible for them to do 
where they were, when the Weather became open? and how ' 
the Diſcovery they were ſent to make, might be beſt proſe- 
cuted, when they ſhould be able to go to Sea? To which Queſ- 
tions, Mr. Hubart before mentioned wrote the following 
Anſwer. | 4 afcdl 
© Mr Anſwer to the firſt Demand, is under your Favour, 
© I think it not amiſs to ſearch this River, if God give Strength 
to our Men, before our Departure from it, to have the 
© Knowledge how far it doth extend, and that we may meet 
* with ſome Inhabitants, which may further our Expectations , 
< but I cannot think of any Profit to be made by it. So 
. 1 
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© My Anſwer to the ſecond. Demand is, to ſearch to the 
4 Northward about this Weſtern Land, until, if it be poſſible, 
that we may find the Flood coming from the Weſtward, and 
to bend our Courſes againſt that Flood, following the Ebb, 
© ſearching that Way for the Paſſage. - For this Flood, which 
* we have had from the Eaſtward, I cannot be perſuaded, but 
« that they are the Veins of ſome Headland to the North- 
« wards of the Cheeks, and by the Inlets of Rivers, which 
* let the Flood-Tides into them; which Headlands being 
* found, I do aſſure myſelf, that the Tide will be found to 
come from the Weſtward. „ 

* Hzxx1n I have ſhewed my Opinion, ſo far as my Judg- 
ment will afford, until further Reaſons induce me to the 
© contrary.” ed Cit 1545 371 Je der. -. 

Wnoxvxx is a proper Judge of theſe Matters, muſt allow, 
that this Man was perfectly right, and laid down the only 
true and ſenſible Method for diſcovering a Paſſage. The Ri- 
ver began to clear about the 21ſt of April, but it is certain, 
that he did not get out to Sea, till more than two Months 
after, and then the Extract we have of his Journal, ſhews 
that he examined the Weſt Side of the Bay, and gave Names 
to ſeveral of the Places remarkable therein, which they ſtill 
bear: His on Name he left to the Bay, where he wintered, 
and the adjacent Country he called Neu -M ales. In the Lati- 
tude of 60. finding a ſtrong Race of Tide, running ſome- 
times Eaſtward, and ſometimes Weſtward, Mr. Hubart in his 
Chart ſet it down, by the Name of Hubart's Hope ; the higheſt 
he failed to the North, ſeems to be 659. and from the Obſer- 
vations he made there, more eſpecially of the Tides, he came 
Home perfectly ſatisfied, that a North Weſt Paſſage might be 
found ; and he told Mr. Briggs, the famous Mathematician, 
that he convinced King James of the Truth of this Opinion. 

But it would have been more advantageous to this Nation, if 
he had ſuffered his Joutnal to be publiſhed, or at leaſt had 

iven the World the Grounds which his Sentiment was 
Pull, as he lived many Years after this, became a rich Man, 
and a great Patron to thoſe who ſet on foot the Trade to Cui- 
nea. It is for Want of his Journal, that we have no Ac- - 
count when he returned: All we know of it, is from the Re- 
port of Pricket, who ſaid they met with no Ice, till they were 
in Hudſon's Straits; and that they came Home in ſixteen 
Days. | | ro * 

We are told, the Reaſon Capt. Button did not make ano- 
ther Voyage for Diſcovery, was the Death of Prince _ 


— 


| 
\ 
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his Maſter, which happened in his Abſence; but it may be 
preſumed, that he imparted his Inſtructions freely to his Kinſ- 
man and great Favourite Capt. Gibbons, who was ſent in the 
ſame Ship called the Di/covery, upon the ſame Deſign in 
1614; but he was very unfortunate, for miſſing the Entrance 
of Hudſon's-Straits, he was driven by the Ice into a Bay in 
the Latitude of 57. upon the North Eaſt Main, which was 
called Gibbor's- Hole, where he lay twenty Weeks in very great 
Danger, and his Ship received ſo much Damage, that for this 
Reaſon , and becauſe the Seaſon was loſt, he thought proper to 
return. | | 
Taz ſame Company of Merchants, or at leaſt ſome of 
them, not at all diſcouraged by theſe repeated Diſappoint- 
ments, fitted out the very next Year, which was 1615, the 
Diſcovery, a Veſſel of Fifty-five Tons, and gave the Com- 
mand of it to Capt. Robert Bylot, a very experienced Mariner, 
who had been in all the three Expeditions of Hudſon, Button 
and Gibbons, who had with him for his Pilot the famous 
William Baffine, a very able Mariner, and one well acquainted 
with the Northern Navigation, and the Greenland Fiſhery ; fo 
that without doubt, very high Expectations were entertained 
of the Succeſs of this Voyage. Capt. Bylet failed on the 18th 
of April; on the 6th of May he had ſight of Groenland, on 
the Eaſt Side of Cape Farewel. He made the Reſolution on 
the 27th of the ſame Month; and on the North Side he found 
a good Harbour, where an Eaſt South Eaſt Moon made High 
Water, andthe Tide flowed four Fathom. At Savage-1ſlands 
he met with a great many of the Natives, and traded with 
them; he lays this down to be in 629. 3o'. and affirms, the 
Tide roſe there as high as at Reſolution; he proceeded thence 
to Mill. land, which he ſo named from the Grinding of the 
Ice; it lies in the Latitude of 64. and there the Tide came 
from the South Eaſt. On the roth of July he ſaw Land 
lying Weſt from him, and his Men being ſent to try the Tide, 
affirmed it came from the North, which gave him ſome Hopes 
of a Paſſage ; he therefore called this Cape Comfort, in the 
Latitude of 659. and in the Longitude of 869. 10 /. Weſt 
from Londen. But having doubled the Cape, and proceeded 
twelve or thirteen Leagues, he ſaw the Land tend North Eaft 
by Eaſt, which put an End to his Hopes; and therefore he 
returned home, and arichored -in Plymouth-Sound on the gth 
of September, without loſing a Man. It ſeems from this 
Voyage, that he was diſcouraged from looking farther in 
Hudſon's-Bay, tho? he had been in the moſt improper Part, 
and therefore propoſed to the worthy Perſons, by whom he 


vas 
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was employed, that they ſhould undertake another Expedition 
thro” Davis's-Straits, * 7 | * 
Capt. Robert Bylot, or as Purchas calls him, Byleth ſailed 
in the Diſcovery, the ſame Veſſel that had been now employed 
in five Voyages, having with him William Baffine as his Pilot, 
from Graveſend, March 26; and on the 14th of May fol- 
lowing, he entered in Davis's-Straits, and being in the La- 
titude of 70. 200. ſaw a great Number of the Natives who 
avoided him, and even here he began to doubt of a Paſſage ; 
and the Reaſons in his own Words were theſe, becauſe the 


Tides were ſo ſmall, not riſing above eight or nine Feet, and 


kept no certain Courſe ; but the neareſt Time of High Water, 
on the Change Day, was at a Quarter after Nine, and the 
Flood came in from the South. On the 3oth of the ſame 
Month he came to Hope-Sanderſon, in the Latitude of 72. 
207. which was the fartheſt North that Davis had failed; 

and Mr. Baffine acknowledges, that from it's Appearance, 
his Predeceſſor might well be excuſed for entertaining great 
Hopes ; the Sea being open, and the Paſſage wide, only the 
Tide held a certain Courſe, and roſe but eight or nine Feet, 
which diſcouraged them very much. He continued his Courſe 
however, and on the firſt of June came to a little Iſland, where 
he found Canoes and Tents and two or three Women ; this 
was in the Latitude of 72*. 45”. and he called it Womens 


Iſland. As the Ice was very troubleſome, he thought fit to 


put into a Harbour till it ſhould be in ſome Meaſure diſſipated; 
and this accordingly he did on the 12th of June, in the Lati- 
tude of 739. 45!. and trading there with the Inhabitants, who 
reſorted to him in conſiderable Numbers, for Sea Skins and 
Unicorns Horns, called this Place Horn-Sound. After ſtaying 
there a few Days he put to Sea again, but was very much 
troubled with the Ice; he had ſight in his Paſſage of many Sea 
Vnicorns. „ | 
On the 1ſt of July he found himſelf in an open Sea, in the 
Latitude of 75%. 40/. which again raiſed his Hopes. On the 
3d doubled a fair Cape, in the Latitude of 7635. which 
he called Cape Diggs, after Sir Dudley Diggs, and paſling by 
a fine Sound, at about twelve Leagues dil —.— he called this 
Wolſtenholme-Sound ; on the 5th he was in another fine Sound, 
in the Latitude of 779. 30/. which from the great Number of 
Whales he ſaw there, he called hale-Sound; from thence he 


| proceeded to Sir Thomas Smith's-Sound, which extends beyond 


782 and is at the very End of what is called Baffin's-Bay, 
which I ſuppoſe begins at Hope-Sanderſon, and extends hither ; 
all the Places yet named are on the Eaſt Side, or on that Con- 
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tinent which Frobi/her, or rather Queen Elizabeth his Miſtreſs, 
named Meta Incognita, and which is in reality, no other than 
the -Eaſt Coaſt of Greenland. In Smith's-Sound there was 
great abundance of Whales, and which is very remarkable, 
they were the largeſt Whales he had ſeen; beſides which, 
there was another Circumſtance with regard to this Bay, wor- 
thy of Notice, and that was the Variation of the 3 to 

69. or more than five Points to the Weſtward, which — 
ne affirms to be the greateſt Variation that had been ever ob- 
ſerved. Standing over to the Weſt Side, he ſaw ſome Iſlands, 
to which he gave the Name of Cary's-I//ands. The firſt fair 
Sound he met with on that Side, he called Alderman Jones. 

Sound; and continuing his Courſe, he came on the 12th to 
another great Sound, in the Latitude of 749. which be called 
Sir James Lancaſter's- Sound; and ſo keeping along the Weſt 
Side of Davis's-Straits, till on the 27th of Fuly he was near 
Cumberland: Iſlands ; here deſpairing of any farther Diſcovery, 
and Mr. Hubart, another of his Company, being very ſick, he 
bore away for the Groenland Coaſt, wy putting into Cockin- 
Sound, in the Latitude of 659%. 45. his ſick People recovered 
in a Week's Time, by giving them, Scurvy-Graſs boiled in 
their Beer; there he traded with the Natives, and obferved 
that they had a wonderful fine Salmon Fiſhery $ the High 
Water here at Seven o*Clock at the Full and Change; and 
the Water roſe above eighteen Feet; on the zoth of Auguſt he 
arrived in Dover-Ryad, - F 

Ox his return from this Voyage, he wrote a long, and a 
very ſenſible Letter to Sir Jon Molſtenholme; in which he 
gives him a plain and fair Relation of his Voyage, and of the 
clear Diſcovery he had made; that nothing was to be ex- 
pected, with regard to a Paſſage in Davis' g- Straits; but for 

almon, Morſe and Whale -Fiſhing, there could not be a 
more commodious Place found, which Experience: has juſti- 
fied; for the Dutch have eſtabliſhed an annual Whale-Fiſhe 
here, of a very great Value. But it ſeems the Hearts of theſe 

Gentlemen were ſet upon a Paſſage, and if that was not found 

they minded nothing elſe; ſo that after theſe five Voyages, in 

all of which Byl9t was, they gave over their Deſign, which 


lay dormant for about twenty Years after. William 5 


was ſtill perſuaded that a Paſſage there muſt be, tho? 

convinced that in Davis s-Straits it could not be; and of this 
Sentiment he declared himſelf a little before his Death, which 
happened in the Ea/?-Indies, by a Wound he received at the 
taking of Ormus; and very deſirous he was of making a 
Tryal to find this Paſſage, from that Part of the wy 
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which he hoped to have ſucceeded better. It was chiefly 
from this great Seaman, that Mr. Briggs the Mathematician 
derived his beft Lights, with reſpect to a North Welt Paſſage z 
for which he was a great Advocate, It is true he conſt 
Sir Thomas Button; but as he tells us himſelf, abating ſtrong 
Aſſurances, fair Words, and fine Promiſes, he received little 
or no Information from him, except with regard to the'Tides, 
and from them alone he concluded the Certainty of a Paſſage ; | 
and that the moſt of ary +: Means of finding it, was cloſely to 
examine the Coaſts about Hudſon r- Bay; and upon this Subject 
he penned a pretty large Difcourſe ; the Heads of which, and 
thoſe very imperfectly taken, are to be met with in Purchas 
and in Fox ; but the whole of his Work with his Chart, was 
never publiſhed ; which may be juſtly eſteemed a Loſs, and a 
very great one, both to that Age and to this. | 
E come now to Capt. Luke Fox,. a Man bred from his 
Youth'to the Sea, 'and who for Twenty-five Years, before he 
undertook this Voyage, had meditated ſomething of the kind, 
having then had an Inclination to have gone Mate with Mr. 
John Knight, who was famous for his Skill in the Navigation 
of the North Seas; but notwithſtanding he was then diſap- 
pointed, he remained a careful and diligent Enquirer into 
things of this Nature, converſed with Baffine, Pricket, and 
others who had been employed on the Diſcovery, and collected 
with great Induſtry all the Journals and Hiſtories of ſuch 
Voyages as he could meet . His Love to this kind of 
Knowledge, brought him to an Acquaintance with Mr. Henry | 
Briggs beforementioned, who offered him his A ſſiſtanee for 
rocuring one of the King's Ships, in order to make a Voyage 
in ſearch of the North Weſt Paſſage. Accordingly in 1629 of 
1630, with the Advice and Aſſiſtance of Sir on Brooke, a 
Petition was preſented to King Charles I. for that Purpoſe, 
which was graciouſly accepted and granted; but the Seaſoh 
of the Year being elapſed, before the Deſign could be brought 
to bear, they were obliged to put it off to the next Year, and 
in the mean time Mr. Briggs R | 8 
Is this Space, the Merchants of Briſtol, at the Requeſt of 
. Capt James, formed a Scheme of the like Nature, and were 
deſirous to come to an Agreement with the Merchants of Lon- 
don, who were to be at the Expence of Capt. Fox's Expediti- 
on, that they ſhould have an equal ſhare in Honour and Pro- 
fit, which every Ship proved ſo fortunate as to find the maln 
and this was readily yielded to by the London Traders. Sir 
Thomas Roe, a very worthy as well as à very wiſe Man, 
and a Perſon of great Publick Spirit, returning at this Time 
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from bis Embaſſy in Sweden, Capt. Fox was introduced to 
him, and honoured with his Protection, as well as that of Sir 
Fohn Wolſtenholme the elder, who had been for ſo many Years. 
a aconſtant Friend to, and Encourager of this Diſcovery, ; and his 
Son Mr. 7ohn Wolſtenholme, afterwards Sir John Wolſtenholme, 
was appointed Treaſurer ; and Capt. Fox having been . intro- + 
duced to the King, and having received a Chart, in which all 
the former Diſcoveries were marked, his Majeſty's Inſtructi- 
ons, and a Letter to the Emperor of Japan, prepared for his 

Voyage at the Beginning of May, 16. 
Tux Veſſel he failed in was a Pinnace of the King's called 
the Charles, of the Burthen of twenty Tons, with twenty 
Men and two Boys, victualled for eighteen Months, and com- 
pleatly equipped in every Reſpect. On the 8th of May, 
be failed from Yarmouth-Road ; and on the 13th of Zune, 
was in Latitude 58%. 30“. On the 22d of the — Month, 
he entered Hudſon g- Straits, and after paſſing by Cary- Suan - 
Neſt, the firſt Land he ſaw was in the Latitude of 64%. 1. 
the ſame that Sir Thomas Button, called Ne Ultra, but to which 
he gave the Name of Sir Thomas Roe's-Welcome, which, I think, 
it has ever ſince retained; he ſays, it was an Iſland with high 
broken Land. He had fine clear Weather, an open Sea, free 
from Ice, no Snow on the Land, but a bold ragged Coaſt, 
like Headlands upon the Ocean, with Tangle and Rock-Weed, 
and great Plenty of Fiſh. The Tide roſe here four Fathom, 
whereas his Men who tried the Tide at Cary-Swar's-Neſt, 
found it to riſe only ſix Feet. Sailing from thence South Weſt 
in the Latitude of 63%. 37'. he ſaw another Headland to the 
Southward of him, with ſmall Iſlands and broken Land upon 
the Main ; and here alſo he ſaw many Fiſh and Seals and one 
Black Whale; failing ſtill Southward, he came to an Iſland 
in 630. to which he gave the Name of Brook-Cobham, in Ho- 
nour of his Patron Sir John Brooke ; and on the 3oth of July, 
he ſaw another little Iſland about twelve Leagues from Brook- 
Cobham, to which he gave the Name of Dun- Fox's-Iſland : 
And here, he ſays, the Tide came from the North Eaſt, and 
flowed about twelve Feet Water. In the Latitude of 629. 
5'. he fell in with ſome ſmall Iſlands, to which be gave the 
Name of Briggs's Mathematicks; And here obſerved, that 
a North Wind kept up the Tide, He ſets it down in his 
Journal on the 3d of Auguſt, that the further he went from 
Sir Thomas Roe's-Welcome, it flowed leſs Water, and the 
Tide was leſs perceptible, and the ſame Obſervation he re- 
ats more than once. He tried the Tide at Port-Nelſon, 
and found it flow nine Feet. On the 29th of Auguſt, he met 
with Capt. James, went on board him, and was well enter- 
| tained, 
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tained, but left him on the laſt of that Month; the Reſult of 
his whole Diſcovery was, that from the flowing of the Tide 
and the whales, it was moſt likely the Paſſage ſhould be in 
Sir Thomas Roe*s-Welcome or the Ne Ultra, as Sir Thomas 
Button named it. In the Beginning of October he repaſſed 
Hudſon'a-Straits; and on the laſt of that Month arrived ſafely 
in the Downs. 5 | | 12 
Fx publiſhed his Voyage on his Return, which he dedicated 
to the King, and both in the Dedication, and at the Conclu- 
ſion, he lays it down as a thing certain, that the High Tides 
he met with in the Welcome, could not poſſibly come through 
Hudſon's-Straits, but muſt be propagated from a Weſtern 
Ocean, or that which is 1 regny called the South Sea, and 
he very clearly and very judiciouſly traces theſe two Tides. 
He ſhews, that the Tide coming through ' Hud/or's-Straits, 
flows at the Entrance of them, that is, at Reſolution, five Fa- 
thoms right up and down : He obſerves, that Mr. Hudſon had 
found the Tides at the Iſle of God's. Mercy to flow ſomewhat 
above four Fathoms, that at Mill. Iſland it flows ſomewhat 
leſs than four Fathoms. Again, from Sea- Horſe Point to Ca- 
-Swar's-Neſt it lows but ſix Feet. But in the Latitude of 
4%. 10“. he found the Tide ſetting from the North and flow- 
ing above twenty Feet in the dead Neap ; and coaſting along 
this Weſt-ſide, he found it flowing leſs and leſs, till at Port- 
Nelſon it came to nine Feet; he therefore obſerves, that con- 
ſidering the diſtance, which is upwards of two hundred and 
fifty Leagues, and the, Tide meeting ſo many Rubs and Checks, 
by the way, amongſt Iſlands and Shoals, it is inconceivable 
| how ſuch a vaſt Quantity of Water ſhould be recalled and re- 
paired every twelve Hours, if it were not fed and ow 9h from 
ſome great and vaſt Ocean. It might be both inſtructive and 
entertaining, if we ſhould inſiſt farther upon this Gentleman's 
Remarks, deduced not only from his Knowledge, as a Sea. 
man, but from his own Experience in this Voyage; and com- 
paring his Obſervations with thoſe that had been made by his 
Predeceſſors; but as all this Matter will be more properly con- 
ſidered in the Concluſion, where we ſhall have 41 later Facts 
to build upon, it is better to refer it thither and to avoid fatigu- 
ing the Reader with needleſs Repetitions. Only this it may 
be proper to remark, that Capt. Fox, not only continued firm 
in his Opinion, that there was a Paſſage, but was very clear 
alſo, as to the Place in which it was to be looked for, and 
very poſitive, that it would be found large and open, and in a 
temperate Climate, which he grounded upon his own Experi- 
ence, that the farther he ſailed Northward in Hudſon' s- Bay, 


the warmer he found the Weather, and the more free from 
Ice. | | 2 r b 
We have already mentioned Capt. James of Briſtol, who 
failed in the ſame Month, as well as the ſame Year with Capt. 
Luke Fox, and on the ſame Deſign. He was certainly a Man 
of Abilities, and very expert in Galculations, but he does not 
ſeem to have been ſo well acquainted with the Voyages that 
had bren made to the North, as -he-ought to have been, to en- 
title him to a Command of this Nature; for if he had, he 
would not have advanced many Things that we find in his 
Account; and more eſpecially, in the Cloſe of it. He enter- 
ed Hudſon's-Straits about the middle of June, and found him- 
ſelf exceſlively embarraſſed with Ice; of which he gives very 
long and diſmal Accounts; that in all Probability are ſtrictly 
true; but this was owing to his ſpending ſo much Tine in the 
Bottom of the Bay, where, notwithſtanding his Conference 
with Capt. Fux, he reſolved to winter It ſeems he was very 
ſenſible, that much was expected from-him at his Return; and 
it is viſible enough, that there was a great Emulation between 


him and Fox, which might very probably induce him to ſtay, 


in order to puſh his Diſcoveries, as far as it was poſlible, in 
the Spring. N | 5 | 
However that might be, thus much is certain, that the 
Place he made choice of for that Purpoſe was Charlton- Mund, 
inthe Latitude of 52%. and here he was obliged to take Shelter 
in the Beginning of the Month of Gober, about which Time 
it began to ſnow and freeze exceſlively, yet the Sea was not 
frozen cloſe to the Iſland, until the Middle of December. 
The Cold was very intenſe, until the Middle of April, unto 
thoſe who had no Place to reſide in, but a Tent covered with 
the Sails, and ſuch Branches of ſmall Spruce as that Iſland 
afforded; and conſequently, in fuch a Situation, they endured 
great Hardſhips in ſo long a Winter, ſurrounded by a Sea all 
covered with Ice, for a long time after it was diſſolved upon 
the Lands adjoining to the Bay. The 29th of April it rained 
all Day. The 3d of May, the Snow was melted in many 
Places of the Ifland. The 13th, the Weather was very 
warm in the Day - time, but there was ſtill Froſt in the Night. 
The 24th, the Ice was conſumed along the Shore, and crack- 
ed all over the Bay, and began to float by the Ship. The 
zoth, the Water was clear of Ice, betwixt the Shore and the 
Ship, and ſome Vetches appeared. The i 5th of June, the 
Sea was ſtill frozen over, and the Bay full of Ice. The 16th 
was very hot with Thunder. The 19th they ſaw ſome open 
Sea; and by the 2othall the Ice was drove to the * | 
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This Hland was a dry Land covered with a white Moſs; 


ſmall Shrubs and Buſhes, no Trees but Spruce and Juniper, 
the longeſt a Foot os 59 The Sea to the North. 


ward was full of floating Ice, until the 22d of July. In the 
long Account which Capt, James has given us of his Winter- 
ing, there is ſuch a Detail of Miſeries and Hardſhi ö 
have been ſufficient to have deterred any from venpwing again 
into this Bay; and no doubt, it was a principal Reaſon, thay 
all Thoughts of proſecuting a Deſign of this Nature, were, 
after the publiſhing his Voyage, laid aſide for upwards of thix- 


Tears. 


© AFTEx he left Charlton-1land, he failed North Weſt, and 


and then ſtood over to the oppoſite Main, and. failed as 

as Notting ham-Iſland; but the Month of Auguſt being now 
pretty far ſpent, and himſelf fully perſuaded that no Paſſage 
was to be found, but to the Northward of 669, he conſented, 
on the unanimous Deſire of his a” bs Company, to bear up 
the Helm, and to return home. He had a tolerable Paſſage 


examined that Side of the Coaſt, as high. as ons 
as 


rer Hudſon g- Straits, notwithſtanding which it was the 


22d of October before he reached the Port of Briſtol, He pub. 
liſhed a large Account of his Voyage, in which there are a- 
bundance of curious Things, that recommended it highly to 
that great Philoſopher Mr. Boyle ; as on the other Hand, the 
Uſe that he has made of it, and the Character that he has gi. 
ven it, has reflected no ſmall Credit on the Work. It may 
however be doubted, whether the Difficulties Capt. James 


met with, ar the Dangers he run through, did not warp his 


Judgment, ſince from being a warm Advocate for a North 
Welt Paſſage, he came to write as poſitively againſt it, and 
to aſſert in plain Terms, that either there was no Paſlage, or 
x there was, it muſt be ſo ſituated, as not to be worth 
ing · . | 
T — Arguments he offers in Support of his Sentiment, as 
to there being no Paſſage, are three, or as he ſtates them 


U 
* 


four; but the laſt ſeems to be a Deduction from the reſt, ra, 


ther than any new Reaſon; we will give a ſhort Account of 
them all, becauſe, when conſidered and compared with what 
has been diſcovered ſince, they are E as ſtrong Argu- 
ments for a Paſſage, as any that can 4" i Firſt, then, 
he ſays, there is à conſtant Tide Flood and Ebb ſetting into Hud- 
ſon's-Straits, the Flood /till coming from the Eaſtward, which, 
as it proceeds correſpondent 10 the diſtance, it alters the Time 
of full Sea. This alſo entering into Bays and broken 


becomes diſturbed and quer/els with half Tides The Fats . 


here 


Harddhips, as might 
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30 The ſeveral Expeditions to 
here laid down are allowed to be very true, atid the inference 
he draws from them is very juſt, but it happens to make no- 
thing at all for his Purpoſe notwithſtanding. He never exa- 
mined the Tide at Sir Thomas Roe's-Welcome, for if he had, 
he muſt have been convinced, for the very Reaſons here laid 
down, that it did not come from the Atlantic Ocean, and 
conſequently that there muſt be a Paſſage. Fox, who viſited 
this Bay the very ſame Year, who tried the Tides' where 
Capt. James did, but tried alſo the Tide in the Velcome, con- 
cluded very juſtly, that the latter could not ſpring from the 
fame Ocean with the former, and thus we ſee clearly and 
plainly why theſe two able Seamen were of directly oppoſite 
Opinions, and yet both of them in the right, ſo far as their 
Experience went; for it is very certain, that Capt. James ſaw 
nothing in this reſpect that could induce him to conclude there 
was a Paſſage; and it is no leſs certain, that Capt. Fox, from 
the Lights he had, might very fairly infer, there muſt be a 
Paſſage. The only thing in which Capt. Zames was blamea- 
ble was, his aſſerting, that no Paſſage could be found to the 
South of 66. notwithſtanding that there was a great Part of 
the Coaſt of Hudſon's-Bay within that Latitude, which he ne- 
ver examined. But let us now come to his ſecond Reaſon, _ 
Here are, ſays he, no ſmall Fiſh, ſuch as Cod, &c. and 
very few great ones, which are very rarely ſeen; nor are there 
any Bones of Whales, Sea- Horſes ur other great Fiſh to be found 
on the Shore, nor any Drift-Wood. To this the ſame Anſwer 
may be given as to the former; the Facts are very true; and 
the Concluſion is very juſt ; but then, it is only with regard to 
that Part of the Bay which he examined; and if the Concluſi- 
on be juſt, it is a certain Proof, that if he had met with the 


- contrary of all theſe, he would undoubtedly have made a con- 


trary Concluſion. Capt. Fox, in the Neighbourhood of Sir 
Thomas Roe's-Welcome, met both with ſmall Fiſh and large, 
of which he gives us a particular Account, and eſpecially with 
regard to Whales ; for it ſeems at Brook-Cobham his Men faw 
no leſs than forty at one Time. It might indeed have been 
matter of Diſpute in thoſe Days when theſe two Journals were 
publiſhed, and very probably it was; which was moſt to be 
depended upon, in regard to veracity; but there can be none 
in ours, when from repeated Voyages theſe Parts are well 


known ; and in conſequence thereof, it is a thing out of 


Queſtion, that all Sorts of Fiſh, but more eſpecially the larger 
Sorts, ſuch as Sea-Unicorns and Whales, - found in great 


Numbers in theſe Northern Parts; conſequently Capt. Zames's 


Reaſon, not only ceaſes with reſpect to thoſe Parts of the — 
a Where 
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where a Paſſage has been lately ſc but the very contrary- 
Reaſon takes place; ſince," if 47 age was defj ex. of rot 
the want of theſe Signs, it ought 1 to be hoped for, 
wherever thoſe Signs appear. e 
H Is third Reaſon is this, Ve find the Ice, ſays he, in the 
Latitude 659. 30“. to be lying all over the Sea in Rande, and 
I am moſt certain, that the Shoals and ſhoal Bays are the Mo- 
ther of it. Had there been any Ocean beyond, it would have 
been broke all to Pieces, for we found it coming through the 
Straits into the Sea to the Eaſtuard. To which he adds, and 
calls it a fourth Reaſon, That the Ice ſeeks its way to the Eaſt- 
ward, and ſo drives out at Hudſon's-Straits. It is very evi- 
dent from thence, that in his Judgment, the more Northern 
Parts of the Bay muſt be entirely choaked and filled up with 
Ice; whereas, it very clearly appears from what Fox ſays, 
that there was leſs Ice to the North; and in the following 
Sheets it will be ſhewn, that there is very little Ice ; bat on the 
contrary, the Ice in the Southern Parts'of the Bay is broken 
to Pieces, and driven out by that great body of Water that 
comes from the North; and therebore upon his own Princi- 
ple, this is a direct and convincing Proof, that there muſt be 
a Communication with another Ocean. As to his additional 
Argument, which he particularly mentions, as depending 
upon his own. Obſervation, we may add to it, that a great 
deal of Ice is carried into Hudſon's-Bay through the Straits 
by the Flood, and very naturally comes out again with 
the Ebb, as well as the reſt of the Ice that is bred in the 
Bay, from the Cauſes that himſelf has aſſigned. - On the 
whole, therefore, Whatever weight Capt. 7ames's Autho- 
rity might have in former Times, when there might be a 
Doubt, whether he or Fox ſpoke truth, it can have no man- 
ner of Weight now, when the Facts, upon which his Rea- 
ſonings are grounded, have been, with reſpect to the Northern 
Bay totally overthrown by inconteſtable Experience. = -, 
Ir has been already oberved, that after Fox and James all 
Thoughts of a North Weſt Paſſage were laid aſide here; but 
as at this Time, or ſoon after, the principal Perſons in our 
Colony of New England began to undertake Expeditions, 
for Diſcovery and Improvement of their Fiſhery and Com- 
merce; it is not to be wondered, if they in their Turns, con- 
ſidering the great Advantages that might reſult from finding a 
North Weſt Paſſage, and their favourable Situation, 
| ſhould make an Attempt of that kind. In this one may ſafely 
ſay, there is nothing abſurd or unreaſonable ; and therefore in 
the Abſtract we have of Admiral De Fonte's Voyage, what 
is 


22  _ The ſeveral Expeditions is 
is ſaid. of Capt. Shaphey's being taken in a Ship from Bü, 
carries in it nothing yery incredible. Mr. Dobbs, in his. Re- 
marks upon that Account, takes notice of the Probability that 
this Beton Ship might have paſſed" through ſome of the Open- 
ings neat Whate-Cove, an Inlet in Hudſon's-Bay ; and perhaps, 
that ingenious Gentleman would have thought it a kind of 
Confirmation af the Gueſs he has made, if he had recollected 
that this Inlet is ſituated preciſely in that Latitude, which Capt. 
Lancaſter ſet down for the Entrance of the North Weſt Paſ. 
ſage, as has been before related in Page 11, and to the Know- 
ledge of which he came in the Ea/t- Indies. | 
Bur tho' the Concurrence of theſe two Circum- 
ſtances, may very well juſtify this ſhort Digreſſion, in reference 
to the Attempts from New England, which may poſſibly procure 
us ſame other Lights upon that Head; yet there is ſome- 
thing relating to this Subject, which may poſſibly appear ſtill 
more extraordinary; in as much as it will ſhew that it is not 
at all impoſſible, that either to this, or ſome other Expedi- 
tion, undertaken from Boſton, the preſent Hudſon's-Bay Com- 
pany owe that Diſcovery which produced their Charter, and 
put them into Poſſeſſion of thoſe Places in that Bay, in which 
they have Settlements at preſent. Mr. Jeremie, who was 
Governor at Pori-Nelſon, while it was in the Hands of the 
French, and who, without doubt, had better Opportunities of 
knowing the Matters of which he writes, than moſt other 
People, gives us this Account of the Matter. He fays 
that one Mr. de Groi/eleiz, an Inhabitant of Canada, a bold 
and enterprizing Man, and one who had travelled much in thofe 
Parts, puſhed his Diſcoveries at length ſo far, that he reached 
the Coaſts of Hudſon's-Bay from the French Settlements 
by Land. Upon his Return, he prevailed upon ſome of his 
Countrymen at Qzebeck, to fit out a Bark for perfecting this 
Diſcovery by Sea; which being done, and he landing upon 
the Coaſt, where he apprehended no European had been before, 
was amazed in the very Depth of Winter, to hear that ſome 
of his Company had diſcovered an Engliſh Settlement as they 
were pales to call it, near Port Nelſon. ' He went thither wi h 
a Deſign to attack it; but at his arrival found it a poor miſerable 
Cottage covered with Turf, in which were half a Dozen half 
ſtarved Wretches, without Arms, and without Strength to 
uſe them if they had had any. Theſe People told him, that 
they were Part of a Ship's Crew from Boſton, that they were 
ſet on ſhore to look for a Place, wherethe Ship to which they 
belonged might Winter; and that the next Morning the Ice 


groye the Ship out of the Port, which they never ſaw more. 
As 


„ 
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As we have nd Date to this Relation, it is impoſſible to ſay; 
whether it was that ſhip from Boſton, mentioned in de Fonte's 
Account or not; but if it was, and the Grew periſhed; as 


very probably they might in this inhoſpitable Country; it af 
J 1 A clear and e | | 

erable difficulty, as to Capt. Shapley's making ſuch a Voys 
age, and ſo conſiderable: a Diſcovery, without its coming to 
be known, eicher in New England, or in Old. But if we 
ſhould be wrong in this Gonjecture, it would ſtill remain an 
inconteſtable Proof, that ſome: Attempts were made from Boſs 


ton, when they were laid aſide and forgot at London and Briſtol; + 


This Digrefſion has not led us far out of our Way, as will 


Wuzn Mr. de Groiſcleis had ſufficicatly. examined the 
Country, he left his Nephe w Chouart with five Men at Pot: 


Nelſon River, and with his Brother - in- a Mr. Nuttiſſbn, and 
eight more returned to Quebec, where he had ſome Diffe- 
rence with thoſe who employed him; which at length roſe 


fo high, that thinking himſelf extremely injured, he ſent over 
Mr. Kattiſſm to France, in ordet to give the Court an Account 
of the Services he had done, and the ill Uſage he had met 
with. But it ſeems the Complaints he made were as ill heard 


in Fronce as in Canada; and the Advantages which he inſiſted 
upon gs be deduced from this Diſcovery, were, from 
want of underſtood, treated as viſionary and chimerical. 
Mr. de Groiſelejz, not at all diſcouraged by the Accounts he 
received from his Brother-in-law, and at the fame Time de- 


ſirous of making his Fortune, by what ha was very ſenſible = 


deſerved one, embarked himſelf for France, and laid bef 


the Miniſters, in the cleareſt Manner poſkible;/.the'Conlequens | 


ces of his Diſcovery; and hat they were, will be hereafter 


ſcen; but tho? he Vas a very capable Man; and no doubt 


told his Tale well, it however gained no more Credit than 
Raitsſſen's Applications had done. It happened that Mr. 


Montague, atterwerds Duke of Montague, and Father. of the 


noble Perſan- who: bears that Title at preſent,” was then our 
Miniſter in Fence, and hearing ſome dark Account of 'Gre;/e= 
lciz's Propoſals, he ſent for him to e | 
did in ſuch 4 Manner, as entirely fatisfied that judicious and 
inquiſitive Perſon, who immediately ſent him and his Brother 
over to England, with a Recommendation to Prince _— 


then the great Patron of all Enterprizes of this Sort, 
who was an excellent Judge both of Men and Things. 
OX the Arrival of Mr. de Erdiſeleix in England, and his laying 


before his Highneſs hat he hs AS in his power to do, he 


received 


y Solution of that, otherwiſe ' unanz 
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received all the Encouragement that he could reaſonably expect; 
and a Reſolution was immediately taken, to fit up one of the 
King's Ships, to carry him to Hudſon's-Bay, and to make 
Trial there of his Power, to fulfil the great Things he pro- 
miſed. It falls out very luckily, that we have an authentick 
Memorial, written at the very Time, of what was expected 
from it; which is contained in a Letter from Mr. Oldenburgh, 
the firſt Secretary to the Royal Society, to the celebrated Mr. 
Boyle, which the Reader will be pleaſed to ſee in his own 
Words. * Surely I need not tell you from hence- what is 
© ſaid here with great Joy, of the Diſcovery of a North 
© Weſt Paſſage; made by two Engliſh and one Frenchman 
© lately repreſented by them to his Majeſty at Oxſerd, and an- 
© ſwered by a Royal Grant of a Veſſel to fail into Hud/on's- 
*/ Bay, and thence into the South-Sea ; theſe Men affirming, 
© -as I heard, that with a Boat they went out of a Lake in 
Canada into a River, which diſcharged itſelf North Weſt 
© into the South-Sea, into which they went and returned North 
© Faſt into Hudſon g. Bay. Upon theſe Hopes Capt. Za- 
chariah. Gillam in the Nonſuch Ketch with the Frenchmen on 
board were ſent upon this Diſcovery; he is ſaid to have failed 
to the Height of 759. in Baffines-Bay, and to have returned 
from hence into Hud/or's-Bay, where he wintered in 1668, 
getting into Rupert's-River the 29th of September, where he 
came to an Anchor in two Fathoms and a half Water, the Ri- 
ver being a Mile broad. The gth of December they were 
frozen up in the River, and went upon the Ice to a ſmall Iſland 
full of Poplars; all the other Trees were Spruce. In April 
1669, the Cold was almoſt over, and the Indians came down 
to them. They ſaw no Grain there but many Gooſeberries, 
Strawberries, and Dewotter Berries. The Indians about that 
River are ſimpler than- thoſe of Canada. The Nodways or 
Eſkimaux ' Indians near Hudſon's-Straits are wild and barba- 
rous. Here, and at this Time, the firſt Engliſh Settlement 
was made by building a little Stone Fortreſs, to which Capt. 
\ Gillam gave the Title of Fort- Charles. Upon this the Under 
phos ray pee into a Company by a Charter, dated May 
2, 1009. E e Ys | 
Is the Preamble of this Charter is recited, that whereas our 
< dear and intirely beloved Couſin Prince Rupert, Gr. have at 
© their own great Coſt and Charges undertaken an Expedition 
for Hudſon's-Bay in the North Weſt Parts of America for 
the Diſcovery of a new Paſſage into the South-Sea, and 
for the finding of ſome Trade for Furs, Minerals, and 
+ other conſiderable Commodities; and by ſuch their Under- 
— | . © taking 
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taking have already made ſuch diſcoveries, as do encourage 
i them to proceed farther in purſuance of 'their Kid Deſign, 

© by means whereof there may probably ariſe great Advantage 
to us and our Kingdoms. At the Requeſt therefore of 
theſe Undertakers, and for the better promoting their Endea- 
vours for the publie Good of his People, the King granted 
them the Trade and Territories in Hudſon g- Bay, and all o- 
ther Trade which they ſhould acquire excluſively ; and thus, 
= to theſe Ends, was the Hud/or's-Bay Company erect- 
Ox x would have imagined, that after this conſiderable Set- 
tlement ſuitable to the Deſign: of the Charter ſhould have been 
made, and Rupert's Land, for ſo his Majeſty directs the new Plan- 
tation to be called, ſhould by this Time have become none 
of the leaſt conſiderable Colonies in American; at all Events, 
one would have imagined, that the great and capital Point 
of diſcovering a North Weſt Paſſage would have been always 
kept in View, for the Scope of the Charter is plainly to veſt 
this excluſive Trade, and the new diſcovered Countries in 
them, for the public Benefit of the People of theſe King- 
doms; but it ſo happens, that we have very few Accounts of 
any Attempts made for Diſcovery, either by Land or Sea. 


There was indeed about 1719, that is near thirty Years ago, 


one Capt, Barl-w ſent to look for a Paſſage, but what be- 
came him, is very uncertain, ſince neither he nor any of his 
People have been heard of ſince, only a Report prevails. a- 
mong the Engliſh ſettled in the Company's Factories, that this 
Ship was loſt, and himſelf and his Crew deſtroyed by the 
Inhabitants of the Country in the Latitude of 639. and ro 
confirm this, it is alſo ſaid, that ſome Pieces of the Wreck 
have been ſince found in thoſe Parts. This may be true, and 
very probably, the unhappy Fate of this Gentleman, and 
thoſe who ſailed under his Command, may have been urged 
to diſcourage fuch enterprizing Spirits, as were inclinable to 
undertake theſe hazardous Expeditions, inſtead of attending to 
ſafer Employments in the Company's Service. ; 
By this Diſpoſition of Things Hudſon' s-Bay and the Coun- 
try adjacent belong entirely to a ſmall Body of Men, and 
whatever trading Spirit there might be in the Nation, it could 
not as formerly excite any Attempts for Diſcovery, which is 
the plain Reaſon that all Thoughts of a North Weſt P = 
lay for fifty Years together buried and undiſturbed, notwi 
ſtanding a Proviſion was actually made, or at leaſt intended to 
be made, for the conſtant Proſecution of it, till it ſhould be 
effected. We have mentioned Barlow and his nn 
5 I 


to it, and ſo be ſoon loaden with it: They had 
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* d was Gapt. Scragge, of hom 
—— mr s. Neither can we ſay where 
that would have been found, if it had not been 


by 
Mr. Dobbs'; . the old Expeditions were undertaken 


at the Expence of Companies, yetßg except Sir Thomas Bid. 
ton's the journals of them were generally ſpeaking: publiſh- 
ed, that . might know what had been done, and -how 
far the Dilcovery-was: advanced, But of late Years this Me. 
thod has e continued; and as .we before obſerved, if 
Mr. Dobbs had not publiſhed an Extract of Scrogg's Expe- 
dition in his — Defence, — World would have known very 
little of it, nay perhaps in fifty Years Time no Trace or Me- 
morial might have been left, that any ſuch Voyage had been 
made. His Account of it then is this. 

Mx. Scroggs ſailed from Churchill-River on the (22d of 
June 1722. In Latitude 629. he traded with the Natives for 
Whale Fin and Sea-Horſe Teeth. On the gth of July he 
was drove in hazy thick Weather to Latitude 64. 560. 
where he ancliored in twelve Fathoms. When it cleared up, 
he found himſelf within three Leagues of the North Shore; 
The Headland, which bore Eaſt North Eaſt from him, he called 
Whalebone-Point. He ſaw at the ſame Time ſeveral Iflands bear- 
ing from South Weſt by Weſt to South Weſt by South, which 
Variation allowed was from South Weſt by South to South 
South Weſt, He ſaw Land South up to the Weſt; the Wel. 
come was very high Land, as high as any in Hudſon's-Straits. 
The Southermoſt Iſland he called Cape Fullerton. Here he ſaw 
many black Whales, and ſome white. He ſent his Boat on 
Shore; .they ſaw many Deer, Geeſe, Ducks, c. He ſaid 


it flowed there five Fathoms upon his Lead-Line; he having 


but ſeven Fathom at Low- Water, and twelve at High-Water. 
He had two Northern Þdians with him who had wintered at 


(Churchill, and told him of a rich Copper-Mine, ſome where in 


that Country, upon the Shore near the Surface of the Earth; 
and they could direct the Sloop fo near it, as to lay her Side 
ht ſome 
t there 


Pieces of Copper from it to Churchill, that made it evi 
was a Mine thereabouts. They had Iketched — 
with Charcoal upon a Skin of Parchment, before they left Chur- 
chill; and fo far as they went, it agreed very well. One of 


the Indians deſired him to leave him, ſaying, he was within 


three or four Days Journey of his own: Country, but he 


would not let him go. He ſaid he was up in the Cod of the 
Bay, and that there was a Bar there; but his Men ſaid he 


was ten Leagues from what he called a Bar. He failed out 
South 


Fd 
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South-Eaſt ; and on the 1 gth croſſed the Welcome, in Latitude 


649. 15. In Latitude 64, 6“, he ſay again many Whales, 
but ſaw no Ice, when he was there. The Land 17 Whale-. 
bone-Pojnt fell off to the Southward of the Weſt, and the 


Men who went a-ſhore. ſaid, they ſaw nothing to prevent their 
going farther. They had Soundings there from forty. to ſe- 


venty Fathoms. Capt, Norton, late Governor of . Churchill, 
was with him, and.confirmed'this Account, and that the Tide 
roſe five Fathoms ; and ſaid, that he was on Shore on the Top 
of a Mountain, and ſaw the Land fell away to the Southward 
of the Weſt; and nothing to prevent their going further. 


Ws are now come very near that Expedition for the Dif. | 


covery of a North Weſt Paſſage, which, though it failed of 
Succeſs, and proved only the Cauſe of much Diſpute, be- 


tween the Gentlemen by whoſe Endeavours it was ſet on foot, 


and the Perſon who conducted it, yet was productive in its 
Conſequences of an Act of Parliament, which will, never fail 
to keep alive the Hopes of finding the North Welt Paſſage, 
until it-ſhall be found. It appears from different Paſſages in 
his Book, that Arthur Dobbs, Eſq; firſt applied himſelf to 
the Hudſon's-Bay Company ; and upon his Requeſt; it ſeems, 
two Veſſels were ſent upon the Diſcovery ; and theſe-it ſeems 

went no higher than the Latitude of 629. 15, and returned 
without ſeeing any thing worthy of notice, except a great 
many Iſlands, abundance of black Whales, but no very great 
Tides, the bigheſt- about two Fathoms, the Flood coming 
from the Northward. This was ſome time in the: Tear 1737 

when: Mr. Hobbs had a cloſe Correſpondence with Gapt. Aid. 
dleton, who in ſeveral Letters, Extracts of which are printed, 
furniſhed him with a Variety of Facts, that ſeem concluſive, 
with reſpect to a Paſſage, ſuch as, that of a North and North 
Weſt Wind made the Neap Tides higher than the Spring 


Tides, with a Southerly or Weſterly. Wind at Churchill or 


Albany ; that there is little or no Tide between Mansfield- Iſland 
and Cary-Swar's-Neſ? ; that there is abſolutely no Tide to the 
North and North Eaſt of Mill- les: that Go y the high 
Tide before - mentioned, muſt come from the Helcome ; that 
for this Reaſon the Welcome: cannot be far from the Ocean; 
that what Mr. John Scroggs ſaw in the Latitude of 64. 500 
both with regard to Whales and in reſpect to the Tides con- 
firmed this ; that the Indians who went with Mr. Scroggs 
owned to him (Capt. Middleton} that when they were eight 
or ten Miles from #halebone- Point, which bore Eaſt North 
Eaſt of them, ene Sea, and the Land trenched 
N WAYS N ts 1% 3 : "YC @ to 
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to the Southward of the Weſt, whith they aſſerted to Scrgg g's 
Face, when on board Capt. Midgletons Ship at Church 
though while under Scroggs's Command, they diſſembled it, 
and faid what he pleaſed to have them. Beſides this, Love+ 
grove, who lived at the Factory at Churchill, and had been 
often at Whale-Cove in Latitude of 629. 30 affirmed. all the 
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Coaſt there was broken Land and Iſlands ;. and that going 
upon one of theſe Iſlands, he ſaw an open Sea to the Welt. 1 


ward. One Vilſon ſent by the Company to trade at Whale- 
Cove with the Natives for Fins, declared at Churchill, that 
having had the Curioſity to paſs in through thoſe Iſlands near 
the, Vhale-Cove, he found the Opening enlarge itſelf South 
Weſt ; and at laſt it became ſo wide, that he could not ſee 
Land on either Side. Theſe Facts being well known, and all 
the Informations Mr. Dobbs could obtain concurring with the 
Sentiment this Gentleman was then in, that there was a great 
Probability of finding a Paſſage in the Veloome, he with infi- 
nite Diligence and Application procured Capt. Middleton an 
Opportunity of ſearching for that Paſſage in the Furnace Bomb. 
Ketch; which Service he undertook for the Benefit of the Pub- 
lic, reſiſting many Temptations that were thrown in his way 
to ſlight that Deſign for the Sake of private Advantage. The 
beſt Account we have of his Endeavours is contained in the 
following Extract from ſeveral Letters, and from his Journal. 
HE could not get out ſooner than the iſt of July from 
Churchill River in Latitude 58. 56'. to ſearch for the Paſſage; 
on the zd at five in the Morning, he ſaw three Iſlands in La- 
titude 61 9, 40“, on the 4th he ſaw Brook-Cobham in Latitude 
639. Longitude 939. 40“. Welt from London, the Variation 
there was 219. 100%, This Iſland had much Snow upon it; 
on the 6th in the Morning, he ſaw a Headland in Latitude 
639. 20', Longitude 939. Weſt; Soundings from thirty-five 
to ſeventy-two Fathoms; at five the Current ſet North North 
Eaſt, two Knots, two Fathoms ; the Tide flowed from North 
Eaſt by North, Variation 309. Weſt; all by North Moon 
made High-Water ; the 8th he was in Latitude 630. 39“, ſaw 
ng Whales or other'Fiſh yet, except one white Whale as big 
as a Grampus, and ſome Seals; much Ice North of them 
cloſe in Shore for ſeveral Leagues; Depth ſixty to ninety Fa- 
thoms; Land ſeven or eight Leagues North Weſt; roth in 
Latitude 64% 51“. Longitude 889. 34“. the Welcome here 
eleven or twelve Leagues wide; the Eaſt Coaſt a low flat 
Coaſt; the whole Welcome full of Ice; they filled freſh 
Water off the Ice; eloſed in the Ice until. the 12th; the 13th © 
they got through the Ice to Northwards of Cape Dobbs, a 
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new diſcoyered; Headland, on the North Weſt Side of the Mel. 
cume in Latitude 65, 12/, Longitude 86. 6'. Weſt, ſaw a 
fair Opening. North Weſt of it; failed into this Opening or 
—— ſecure the Ships from the Ice, until it diſperſed in the - - 
We One. We 9 5 l n 3 P * 12 
Tux Entrance of this River ſix or eight Miles wide for 
four or five Miles. Four Leagues higher, it was four to five 
Leagues wide; he anchored on the North Side above ſome. 
Iſlands in thirty- four Fathoms; the Tide in the Narrow flowed 
five Miles an Hour, not fo ſtrict further up; much Ice came 
down with the Ebb; the Soundings as they went up were four. 
teen to forty- four Fathoms in the middle of the Channel; 
next Morning ſeveral. of the Eimaux Indians came on board, 
who had nothing to exchange but their old Clothes and twenty 
Gallons of Train Oyl; he gave them ſeveral Toys; he went 
higher about four Miles above ſome Iſlands, and anchored in 
a Sound betwixt them and the North Shore in an Eddy Tide 
to be out of the way of the driving Ice, which went in and out 
with the. Tide, and anchored ini fteen Fathoms; this: he 
called Savage+Sound ; the River above and below full of Ice; 
the 1 5th he ſent up the Lieutenant with nine Men well armed 
with Proviſions for forty-eight Hours in the eight-oared Boat 
to try the River; who returned on the 17th ;: he had been u 
as far as the Ice would permit it, being faſt above, from Side 
to Side, he found the Depth above from ſeventy to eighty 
Fathoms. The 16th the Captain went aſhore on ſome Iſlands, 
and found them bare, except ſome ſhort Graſs. and Moſs in 
the Valleys, and-a little Sorrel and Scurvy+Graſs above High- 
Water Mark. They ſet the fiſhing Nets, but got no Fiſh ; 
many of his Men relapſed in the Scurvy, above half not ſer- 
viceable. The Tide at the Mouth of the River on change 
Days flows four Hours, and riſes from ten to fifteen Feet, 
Variation 35%. Weſt; where the Lieutenant was, it flowed 
from the Southward, and roſe thirteen Feet at Neap Tide. 
The Northern Indians he took from Churchill, knew nothing 
of the Country; 18th got the 1 into a ſafe Cove, — 
moored in nine Fathoms and a half: The Captain went up 
the River in the Morning with eight Men and the two Þ:dians, 
and by eight at Night was got up fifteen Miles: He ſaw the 
Tide flowed twelve Feet, and a Weſt Moon made High- 
Water; the Tide flowed from South South Eaſt; the Hidian- 
killed a Deer; they heard an uncommon crying in the Night, 
generally made by Savages, when they ſee Strangers; -19th, 
by two in the Morning went five Miles higher, and got into 
a ſmall River or $9 N Miles wide, but how far 
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it. went up, they knew not; the main River. was there ſix or 
ſeven. Leagues wide, but ſo full of Ice they could not go much 
farther ; the Lands on both Sides _y high; he went upon 
one of the higheſt Mountains twenty-four Miles above Savage - 
oe where the Ships lay, from whence he could ſee where. 
Ships lay, and above eight or ten Leagues higher up than 
the Place gle at ; he obſerved the River run North by Weſk 
by the Compaſs, which Variation allowed was to Weſtward 
of North Weſt, but it grew narrower in its Courſe upwards, 
and was full of Ice; the 20th at eight in the Evening he re« 
turned on board with ſix Deer, which the Indians had ſhot 
whilſt he was on Shore: He called that Place Deer - Smd; 
the Land is very mountainous and barren with Rocks of the 
marble kind; in the Vales are a great many Lakes, with ſome 
Graſs, and Numbers of large Deer, as big as à ſmall Horſe, 
twelve or thirteen Hands high ; upon Iflands not half a Mile 
in Circuit, they generally ſaw a ſmall Herd, . -. 
Tk 21ſt he fell down the River, which was ſtill full of 
Ice; within four Miles of the Entrance he got upon à high 
Hill, and faw the Velcome ſtill full of Ice from Side to Side, 
22d the Ice very thick in the River above and below, and 
more drives in every Tide if the Wind comes from the Wel- 
come + He: ſent his Lieutenant with the ſix · oared Boat up the 
River, 24th more Ice in the River than ever; no ſending a 
Boat downwards. 25th Lieutenant returned, | after, having 
been forty-eight Hours ſounding among the Iſlands near Deere. 
Sound he found the River full of Ice; he brought three Deer 
with him. | 26th ſent the Lieutenant and Maſter down to fee if 
the Ice was clearer, below and in the Welcome ; Savage-Sound 
is in Longitude $99. 28'. Weſt, Variation 359. Weſt; the 
Entrance of Wager River is in Latitude 65. 231. Deer-Sound 
659. 50“. the Courſe r is North Weſt by 
Compaſs, which Variation allowed is Weſt by. North. 27th 
Lieutenant returned, having been carried out by the Ice and 
Tides ſix or ſeven Leagues, and found the River below quite 
choaked up with Ice, but thinner when they got into the Vel. 
come. 28th at one in the Afternoon, the Lieutenant and 
Maſter went up the River to try if they could find out any other 
Way into the Welcome beſides that they came in at, on Ac- 
count they had ſeen many black Whales and other Fiſh the 
Time they were up laſt, and none were ſeen where the Ships 
lay nor any where below; he was like wiſe ordered to try 
Deex-Suund and every Opening to find whether the Tide came 
in any other Way than the Way they came in at; this he had 
Time to do, until the Ice cleared in the Mouth — 
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and Welcome.” Ayth he ſent the Boat with eight ſick Men and 
ſeveral that were lame with the Scurvy, to an Iſland about five 
Miles uff, it having y of Sorreb and Scurvy- Graſi 
it, und left with: them 
Tide flowed twelve Fathotn fix! Inches; the Captain went up 
one of the higheſt Hills, and found the River:full of ice below, 


but ſomething thinner above. '- zoth ie perceived the Icewas | 


dll:faſt below them, and for ori tem Miles aboveotheon 
withvur the Iſlands; bur pretty clear without the Cove. ff 
abundance of Iee-drove intra the 3, ere 
the! Bay without them. ef an 
Tux iſt of hg 
board, having been our Days out, who fad; they had ſheen 
ten or twelve Leagues above Deer-Soum g they ſa r A great 
many black Whales of the Whalebone kind; they tried every 
Opening they ſaw,” and conſtantly undethe Tide of Flood 
— Eaſtward, or in at — — 
ey unmoored and warped ont Suunge · Sumd, 

5 4th by ten at Night got out of the River, the bb 

; H_ out at. che rate & five Miles in an Hour, being 
the Ioe until they got out; it being almoſt calm put the 
— a-head, and towed and rowed with the Ship's Oers. 
They were chen in 65. 38“. and Long. 87. /. Weſt, Vas 


riation 380. Here they: emered a new Stra North * 


Wager River, 2 ; the Entrance of J#4 
River is in Latitude 659.-24'. 889. 5 Sth: 
were in Latitude 66. 1. — 5. $69, 28. Weſt; {x 
there was about eight or nine Leagues wide. cl, rn 
among Ice; the South Eaft Coaſt was low 
Leagues long ; at che North Eaſt End — org a 
mountainous ragged Land like Part of'\Had/on's-Strait ; good 
here from twenty-five to Fathoms, Va- 
riation 40. Welt, the Tide —— 5 from Eaſt by North by 


the Compaſs ; the Tide runs here with Eddies 


and Whirlings, öch tried the Tide, and found it came from 


the Eaſt by South, — the . — 


four or ſive Miles; at half an Hour paſt two, ſent the Lieu 
tenant aſhore with the fix-oared Bont to try the Tide, and 
found it had ebbed two Feet; and the Flood came from the 
Eaftward at three, made a Signal for the Boat to come on 
board; at four faw a fair Cape or Headland on the Weſt or 
North Shore, bearing from him 1 South {rx or 
ſeven Leagues, the Land trenched awa —— by North 
to North by Weſt, making right Po — var 
this gavy hens Joy'; believing it the North Point of 


n 
enting and other Neceſſaries q the 


. | \ 
and therefore he called it Cape Hopes they worked it through 
much ſtraggling Ice all Night; in the Morning when the Sun 
cleared. away the Haze they ſaw. Land all round quite from 
the low. Beach to the Weſtward of the North, meeting the 
Weſt Shore and made a deep Bay, but to make ſure they kept 
their Courſe to the Cod of it until two; next Afternoon 

every one ſaw- plainly it was a Bay, and they could not 
8 or eight Miles farther,” ſo trying the Tide ſeveral 
Times, and finding it always ſlack Water, they found they 
had overſhot the Opening where the Tide camo in at from 
the Eaſtward, the Variation here was 50%. This Bay at the 
bottom was ſix or ſeven Leagues from Side to Side; very 
high Land from thence to the frozen Strait Eaſtward of them: 
Soundings from fifty to one hundred and five Fatho 8 
failed Eaſtward out of the Bay; much Ice to the Ea ard, 
Tux Bth, at ten in the Morning, the Captain went on 
Shore with the Boat, taking the Gunner, Carpenter, and his 
Clerk with him, to try if he could find from whence the 
Flood came in to this Strait or Bay. At Noon Cape Hope 


bore North half Eaſt five or ſix Leagues, the Bay Weſt South 


Weſt four Leagues ; the Entrance of the frozen Strait amongſt 
the Iſlands on the Eaſt- ſide bore Eaſt two Leagues, at four 
the middle of the frozen Strait bore Eaſt South Eaſt three 
Leagues; at half an Hour paſt nine at Night he returned on 
board; he had travelled: about ſifteen Miles to the higheſt 
Mountain that overlooked the Strait and Eaſt Bay on the other 
Side, and ſaw the Paſſage the Flood came in at; the narroweſt 
Part of this Strait is four or five Leagues, and five, ſix, or 
ſeven in the broadeſt, almoſt full of large and ſmall Iſlands, 
and in length about ſixteen or eighteen Leagues; it ſtretches 
South Eaſt round to the South, and to the Weſtward it was 
full of Ice not broke up, all faſt to both Shoals and Iſlands 
therein; he ſaw. very high Land about fifteen or twenty 
Leagues Southward of the Place he was at, which he took to 
run towards Cape Comfort and the Bay, betwixt that and il. 
ſon's- Portland, being Part of Hudſon's North Bay; the Ice 
being not yet broke up it was reſolved in Council to try the 
other Side of the Velcome, from Cape Dobbs to Brook-Cobham, 
to know if there was any Opening there, and then return ta 
England. e 

Tre 9th at two in the Morning they bore away; at three 
ſounded thirty-five Fathoms within a Mile of the Beach, ſix 
Leagues to Cape Hope, and three to the Beach Point; they 
failed along the South Eaſt Shore at three Leagues diſtance, 
there being much Ice to Weſtward almoſt, one third ones a 
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four in the Afternoon Cape Dybbs bore North Weſt, three 
fourths Weſt by Compaſs, ſix Leagues; at ten ſounded fifty 
Fathoms ; at twelve, ſixty to ſiaty-five, The roth at four 
in the Morning forty- three to twenty- five Fathoms five 
Leagues from the Weſt Land; at eight ſixty-ſix to ſeventy 
Fathoms ; then in Latitude 649. 10“. Longitude 88. 50% 
Weſt; the Welcome here ſixteen or eighteen Leagues wide; 
the extreme Part of the South Eaſt Shore ſtill in Sight bore 
from South to South Eaſt by Eaſt diſtant ſix or ſeven. Leagues. 
The 11th at four in the Morning | forty-five' to thirty-five 
Fathoms, the North Shore from North Eaſt to North North 
Weſt four or five Leagues diſtant, then about Latitude 64. 
and Longitude 90. 53“. near the Headland';” they kept as 
near as they could to the Shore to ſee if there was any Open- 
ing into the Land; r Ir to thirty-five Fathoms ; conti. 
nued failing in Sight of the North Shore from Cape Hope; 
at four in the Afternoon hauled" off from the Shore to deepen 
the Water at ſix thirty. four to twenty-eight Fathoms z at 
eight thirty to forty, then lay by: until Day- light; Soundings 


Night from forty-four to ſixty Fathoms. At four on the 


12th made fail; at ſix ſtood in with the Head-land nine or ten 
Leagues to the Eaſtward of Brook-Cobham ; it bore then from 
them North Weſt by North, five or ſix Leagues; ſounded 
ſixty to forty-nine Fathoms ; at ten forty. nine to nine Fathoms 
ſtanding into the Head - land; at twelve hauled: off to deepen 
the Water, they were then in Latitude 639. 14. and Longi- 
tude 929. 25', Weſt. He ſays he found in coaſting along | 
the Shore of the Welcome from the frozen Strait to this Place, 
that it was a main Land, tho? there are ſeveral ſmall Iſlands 
and deep Bays; this Headland, and the other, in Latitude 
649. make a ceep Bay; in their Paſſage out, they did not 
ſee the Bottom of it, as they did upon their Return; and by 
keeping cloſe along Shore they ſaw many large black Whales; 

of the right Whalebone kind, ron 
Tux x had from twenty to forty Fathoms off Brook=Cobham, - 
which at four in the Afternoon was Weſt North Weſt four 
Leagues diſtant. The 13th he ſent a-ſhore to ſee if he could 
water the Ships; the two Northern Indians went a-ſhore in the 
Boat; the Iſland is three Leagues from the Main, ſeven 
Leagues long and three broad, all of hard white Stone like 
Marble. The 14th the Lieutenant returned with the Boat, 
and brought a Deer the Iudians had ſhot, and a white Bear; they 
ſaw ſeveral Swans and Ducks, The 15th ſent the Boat for 
more Water, with the two Northern Indians, who were de- 
ſirous of heing left near their own Country; he gave them a 


ſmall Boat, of which he taught them the Uſe, and loaded 
it with Powder, Shot, Proviſions, Hatchets, Tobacco, and 
Toys of kind he had on board. In the Afternoon the 
Boat on board, and br an Account, that by 
Marks left on the ſhore, the Tide flows ſometimes there 
twenty-two Feet; they left the two /udians aſhore, who de- 
ſigned to go to the main Land the firſt * the o- 
ther Indian being deſirous of ſeeing England, 222 — 
with him, and the ſame Day bote away for Englanl. 
As the diſpute which this Expedition oceaſioned, is menti- 
oned more than once in the following Pages, and ſome of the 
principal Points therein ſtated and diſcuſſed, it is not all ne- 
ceſſary, that we ſhould trouble the Reader with them here. 
It may be ſufficient to obſerve, that this Voyage did not an- 
ſwer its Intentions, as it left the Controverſy juſt where it 
was; for as on the one hand no Paſſage was diſcovered, ſo 
the high Tide in the Melcume was on the other no way ac- 
counted for, ſince unknown Paſſages and frozen Straits were 
Things not to be admitted; or if they were, would remote 
the Difficulty but for a Moment; ſince we muſt next enquire 
whence the Tide came that rolled through theſe Paſſages; and 
rr 
of producing ſuch an , it is only carrying us into a 
new Walk in the fame Labyrinth, inſtead of leading us put. 
In order to this, another Expedition was neceſſary; and ano- 
ther Expedition was undertaken ; of this we ſhall preſently 
give an Account. In the mean time, it may not be amiſs to 
conclude this Part with a few Obſervations upon what has 
been delivered in it. ar 28 
It is very evident from the Face of this Hiſtory, that for 
ards of two Centuries and a half, an Opinion has prevail - 
1 the moſt knowing and experienced Perſons, that 
there is a Paſſage to the North Weſt; and this built partly 
upon Science, partly upon Tradition. By Science, I mean 
Reaſon and Experience; and by Tradition, ſuch Accounts of 
this Paſſage as have been received upon uncertain Grounds z 
for if they had been certain, it would have been Hiſtory. 
Now it is very hard to conceive how ſuch an Opinion ſhould 
maintain its Credit if it was not founded in Reality; for it is 
an old and a true Maxim, that ſpecious Opinions endure but a 
ſhort Time, whereas Truth is everlaſting. In the next Place, 
it is evident, that Frobiſber, Davis, Hudfon, Button, and 
Baffine remained fully perſuaded, notwithſtanding their Diſ- 
appointments, that ſuch a Paſſage there was ; -and we cannot 
without manifeſt Injury to their Memories diſpute that they 
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-were as competent Judges as any. It muſt however be allow, 
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ed, that there have been ſome very wiſe; Men that have differ- 
ed ao them A 5 for n —— 
Monſon, Capt. James and Middleton; but as the ve 
all given the World their 2 for this, ſo it is a thing in- 
diſputable, that their Reaſons have not proved ſatisfactory to 
Men of equal Judgments ; and the plain Cauſe of this is, that 
moſt of the Facts from which they reaſoned have been found 
upon Enquiry to be either uncertain or ſalſe; ſo that how juſt- 
ly ſoever they might argue from them, their Arguments can 
not be allowed to be of much Weight. Laſtly, we ſee 
from this hiſtorical Account, that no Paſlage is to be hoped 
for in Davzs's-Straits ; and the Reaſons that ſhew this, ſhew 
at the ſame Time that a Paſſage may be hoped for on the Weſt 
Side of Hudſon's Bay; and therefore there, and there only, 
it is to be ſought, and that too within a Space ſo | confined, 
that perſiſting for a very few Years to examine the ſeveral Ins 
lets within that Space, the Secret muſt be diſcloſed. ' _ 
Ir may very Fa be objected, that ſome of theſe Inlecs 
which were molt promiſing have been accordingly. examined, 
and have proved either Rivers or Bays; and if that. that in the 
Judgment of the Friends to this undertaking promiſed beſt, 
have upon Search failed their Expectation, why ſhould they 
perſiſt in their Notions and obſtinately demand ſuch an Exa- 
mination of the reſt? It is ſaid; this Objection may be made; 
it might have been ſaid, it has been made, and inſiſted upon as a 
thing deciſive, which ought to ſatisfy diſintereſted and candid = 
udges. . f 10 e 
9 By T in anſwer to this, there are three Things to be conſi- 
dered; firſt, that the Friends to this "Undertaking are in that 
ct ſo to the Nation. What they demand is for the Be- 
ſhewn will be a much greater Gainer by the Diſcovery. than 
they can hope to be from any Eneouragements given, or Re- 
wards which they may juſtly expect. In this light therefore, 
it is not their Cauſe, but that of the Nation; and whoever 
doubted that public Utility ſhould take place of private In 
tereſt ?.' G 
SECONDLY, if there is any Body of People that diſlike 
theſe Searches, it muſt be for one of theſe' two Reaſons; ei- 
ther that they are convinced there is no ſuch Paſſage, and 
therefore judge it unreaſonable, becauſe to no Purpoſe; or 
they know there is ſuch a Paſſage, and are determined to hide 
it. The latter without doubt is no Reaſon at all; and the for- 
mer is no better a Reaſon, unleſs we are inclined to take their 
Word for it, which is what they have no Cauſe to expect; 
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and the leſs, becauſe it is in their own Power to put this Mats 
ter abſolutely out of Diſpute in one Summer by making Diſ- 
_ Eoveries over Land; and if they will not do this to ſerve the 
Publick, why ſhould they think it reaſonable to reſtrain thoſe 
that have at leaſt a good Will to ſerve it another Way? Be- 
ſides, their oppoſing this is actually an Injury to themfelves; 
for while theke Inlets are unſearched, the Pretence of a Diſco- 


very will for ever hang over their Heads; whereas, if once 


fearched; and no Paſſage found, the Controverſy will be at an 
End, not fot the preſent only, but for ever, at leaſt with re- 
ſpect to this Point, For whether a Trade granted, and Coun- 
tries beſtowed upon an incorporated Body in truſt for the find- 
ing a North Welt Paſſage for the common Benefit of the Sub- 
jects of this Nation, ought in Juſtice to remain to that Body, 
after it ſhould appear that no fuch Paſſage eonld be found, is 
another Point? which, how much ſoever it may concern 
them, relates not to our preſent Subject; and therefore, here 
we ſhall leave it with this ſingle Remark, that whoever con · 
ſiders what has been ſaid attentively, will be able to reſolve 
himſelf a Queſtion, which has not been anſwered yet; and 
that is; how it can be the Intereſt of any Set- of Men, that 
this Point ſhould remain for ever in ſuſpence, and the World 
| hindercd from clearing up the Doubt, whether there is, or is 
nota North Weſt Paſſage? | hes 
L AST LT, though theſe Inlets have been ſearched with- 
out finding a Paſſage, yet this increaſes the Probability that 
there is a Paſſage; becauſe it plainly heightens the Impoſſibili 
ty of finding a Body of Water capable of raiſing the Tide fo 
high in theſe Rivers and Bays without ſuppoſing 4 Communi- 
cation with another Ocean, and therefore theſe Diſappoint« 
ments ought to be ſo far from diſſuading from all ſuture At- 
tempts, that they ought to encourage us not to defiſt from this 
Deſign, till, in Conſequence of ſucceſſive and well conducted 
Enquiries this North Weſt Paſſage is found, - 1 
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CONTAINING, 


A clear and circumſtantial Account of the Laft Expe- 
dition, by the DonBs-GaLLzy, and the Ca- 
LIFORNIA,,in 1746, and 1747. Seng i 


T' HE great Expectation raiſed in the World, by the la 


Expedition, for the Di/covery of a Nox TH WEST 


Paſſage; the Conſequence of the Thing in itſelf, to 
the Welfare and Glory of this Nation; and the Zeal expreſſed, 
for the Proſecution of the ſame Scheme, notwithſtanding this 
— failed of Succeſs ; afford Reaſons ſufficient to ex- 
pect, that many will be deſirous of ſeeing a fair and full Rela. 

tion. of all that therein happened. Some perhaps may be 
moved by their Attention to the Publick Service, and the Con- 
ſideration of thoſe Advantages, that are very rationally ex- 
pected from this Diſcovery ; others from Reaſons of a more 
private Nature; ſuch as the Knowledge they may have of the 
Undertakers and Proprietors, or thoſe employed by them, in 
the Conduct of this Expedition; but perhaps, the greater Part, 
from that natural and laudable Curioſity which engages every 
ſenſible Man, to ſeek the beſt Information he can, in Reference 
to thoſe Things, of which he holds it neceſſary; to enquire 
at all, To gratify their Expectations, to do Juſtice to all 
concerned, and, as far as in my Power lies, to ſet this Mat- 
ter in it's true Light, I have commenced Author; with a 
ſincere Deſign, to relate nothing but what I know, and, as 


far as I can, exactly as I know, without Favour or Affection, 


Prejudice or Prepoſſeſſion, and without any other View, than 
2 contributing, by this Public formation, to the Public 
Good. | 
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48 The Loft Enpedition in | 
But, previous to my Narration, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that I Gould give the Reader ſome Account of * pr puma by 
which it became in my power, to explain the hole of this 
matter, in ſo full and particular a Matter, as I have promiſed. 
At the Time the Expedition was undertaken, I was in Italy, 
and upon my Return to England, had no Information concern- 
ing it, till within four Days of the Time the Ship actually fail- 
ed; and then met with it by Accident at Hertford - But at the 
ame Tinſe /wag'infotmed, that every thing was ſettled, all 
de Officers appointed and little or -no Reaſon to 45 
that it would be poſſible for me, to have any Share in a Scheme 
the moſt agreeable to my Inclination that could be. The 
Concern I expreſſed upon this Occaſion, and the Paſſion that 
I ſhowed for an Opportunity of exerting myſelf in ſo glori- 
ous a Deſigh,- Having reached the Ears of ſome of the princi- 
pal Proprietors, wy thought proper to ſend for and diſcourſe 
with me upon the Subject; from whence I came to have a 
very clear and diſtindt Account of their whole Proceedings to 
this Time; the Subſtance of which, it is neceſſary that I ſhould 
relate, as it will afford” many Lights, highly requiſite to the 
2 Underſtanding of what is ſet down in the following 
ay ; | 


| "Tux long and warm Diſpute between Arthur Dobbs, Eſq; 
and Captain Middleton; in reference to the Vayage made for 
the Di/covery of a North Weſt Paſſage into the South Sea, at the 
 Inftance of the former, and under the Direction of the latter; 
having brought the Matter to be very cloſely and thoroughly 
examined; the Conſequence of this was, that the Arguments 
of Mr. Dobb4, in Support of ſuch” a Paſſage, appeared of 
ſuch Weight, that many generous and yo ſpirited Perſons 
were inclined to give their Aſſiſtance, for the Proſecution of 
this Defigt 3 and ſo highly probable it was eſteemed, that the 
Lepiſlature, after mature Deliberation, condeſcended to en- 
courage the Undertakers, by offering a Reward of Tuemy 
Tau Ponds, in caſe the Diſcovery was made. Things 
being thus far advanced, and a great Spirit appearing amongſt 
thoſè who were the beſt Judges of the Nature of the Under- 
taking, as well as the fitteſt to promote it, a Sub/cription was 
opened for the raĩſing of Ten Thwfand Pound; which Sum it 
was thought would anſwer the neceſſary Expence of the in- 
tended Ex „and it was propoſed to divide the whole in- 
to a Huntired Shares of One Hundred Pounds each. "The 
Scheme thus reduced into Method, met with a ready and 
chearful Acceptance, and a Committee was named for carrying 
Things into Execution, by purchaſing and equipping two Ships 
| proper 
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proper for ſuch a Deſign; and that with as much Diſpatch as 
was practicable, that 2 Fetal night be tance; and in caſe of 
Succeſs, the Britiſb Nation put as ſoon. as poſlible, into the 
Poſſeſſion of that valuable and extenſive Commerce, which, it 

| was demonſtrated, muſt ariſe from the Diſcovery of this new 


P, 

Mur Ships bought by the — were one of Cite Hhow: 
dredandE£ig Tim Burthen, called the Dos38-GaLLEy ; and 
the other of One Hundred and Forty Tons, which was called, 
the GaLIroR NIA. Each of theſe Veſſels was perfectiy well 
repaired and ſtrengthened, and in all Reſpetts fitted as well as 

could be deſired, for the Voyage on which it was intended they 
| ſhould proceed. They had alſo a ſufficient. Quantity of Pro- 

viſions, military and naval Stores, with ſuch Goods as were 
fit for Preſents, to the Inhabitants of the Countries that might 
diſeovered, put on board them in fufficient Quantity, and 

as good in their reſpeQive Kinds, as it was poſlible to procure: 
The Diligence uſed in equipping theſe Veſſels was ſuch, that 
the Care of the Committee outſtript the coming in of the Sub 
2 ſo that they fell ſome what ſhort of the neceſſary 
- which was ſo far from either diſcouraging or abating 
— — „ that, on the contrary, the Gentlemen com- 

poſing that Committee, came to a full Reſolution of not letting 
the Seaſon paſs, and therefore made up out of their own Pock- 
ets the iency of the Sub/cr on, nen. 

Expence for the Outſer of this Voyage. 

Wu Things were in this Forwardneſs, it became abs 
ſolutely neceſſary to think of _—_ the Command; and - 
cordingly that of the Dobbs-Galley was given to Mr. Will 
Moor; and that of the California to Mr. Francis Smith. _— 
plication was likewiſe made to the Lords of the Admiralty, int 

' Favour of the Officers and Seamen, which ſhould. engage in 
this Expedition z and as that Board had always ſhevwn.a parti- 
cular Attention to, and given the utmoſt Encoi 7 
the Proſecution of this Deſign, when former]: wpplied, to; 

upon this Occaſion, their Lordſhips granted PrateQtions p 
all that ſhould embark on board theſe Ships for three Years, 
That no poſſible Encouragement might be wanting to keep up 

the Spirits of the People, under the many Difficulties to which, 
from the very Nature of the Undertaking, they muſt Inevita · 
bly be or Means left untried to quicken the Endea - 
ours, for the Diſeovery of a Paſſage ; beſides the extraordi- 

| nary Wages that were given, Prenuunit were ſettled in Caſe 
of * $, proportionable to the Rank of all the Perſons on 

Thus the Gaptain 1 eee 
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each of the Mates Two Hundred Pounds; ard every other Offi- 
cer and Seaman, a Reward ſuitable to his Station. Over and 
above all this, in Caſe they were fo fortunate as to take any 
Prizes, they were to be entirely their own; ſo that it is ng 
eaſy to conceive, how greater Encouragements could be gi 
en, or better Methods contrived than theſe, for ſecuring 
Proſperity of the Voyage. 58 | 
Ir has been already obſerved,” that the Gentlemen of the 
North Weſt Committee took a very prudent as well as generous 
Method to avoid loſing the Seaſon; and that this might have 
it's full Effect, they were ſo aſſiduous about the Undertaking, 
that by the Beginning of May, every thing was in perfect Or- 
der, and the Ships ready to depart; and on the tenth of the 
Fame Month, they fell down the River to Graveſend,” where the 
| Captains were to receive their Inſtructions, and here theſe 
Veſſels were actually lying when the firſt News of this Expe- 
dition, and the Preparations made for executing it, came to 
my Knowledge. It may be eaſily conceived, that tho” I heard 
all this with the utmoſt Satis faction in one Reſpect, yet it gave 
me the moſt ſenſible Regret in another; from which, howe- 
ver, I was ſoon relieved, by an unexpected Propbfal, not on- 
ly of going the Voyage, but of having a Command. The 
former I willingly accepted; for the Novelty, the Profit, and 
"above all the Honour attending this Expedition, filled me with 
the moſt eager Deſire of having a Share in it; but the latter, 
tho? accuſtomed to a Sea-fating Life, I abſolutely refuſed; as 
not having the Vanity to ſuppoſe myſelf, who, as yet, was 
"Without Experience of Northern Seas and Northern Climiates, 
equal to ſo great a Truſt. 4 | 
Ir was then agreed that I ſhould go the Voyage, in quality 
of Agent for the Committee, without being obliged to any Du- 
ty, or ſubject to any Command, but what was inipoſed upon 
me by their Inſtructibnt; the principal Articles of which were, 
that I ſhould make exact Draughts of all che new-diſcovered 
Countries, the Bearings and Diſtances of Head-Lands ;-that 
I ſhould mark the Soundings, Rocks, and Shoals upon the 
- Coaſts ;*afliſt in that material Buſineſs of determining the''ſe- 
veral Circumſtances ' attending Tides, ſuch as their Time, 
Height, Force, Direction, c. as alſo to examine the Salt- 
Ineſs of the Water, to obſerve the Variation of the Compaſs, 
to take Notice of the different Natures of the Soil, and to col- 
lect, to the utmoſt of my Power, Metals, Minerals, and all 
kinds of natural Curiofities. The Reader will from hence diſ- 
cern how far it lies in my power to execute what J have under- 


_ taken, in publiſhjng this Account, as well as how natural it 
N — was 


C 
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Was for me ta undertake it; and he will judge af the Pain that 
our want of ſucceſs pre ins J will not call it DiſappGint-. 
ment, becauſe my Hopes and Expectatlons are ſtill the lame 
they were: 1 fa, y> he will the better judge of my Chagr 
from the following Circumſtance in my Behaviour; that in 
ee Hours from the Time this Affair was e 
1 Was actually on board the Ships at Graveſend. 
"Tr; is now Time that I ſhould give you the Captains In | 

tions, > which, as I have told you, the waited for, and' receiys 
edt] ere, and which 1 were conceive fo the followin 8 Ve 
vir. | 


-InstrRvUCtTioNs for banden William Moat, of. the Debye 

' Galley, and Captain Francis Smith, of the Califorhi 

fitted out for the Diſcovery of a Paſſage to the Weſtern agd 
Southern Ocean of America, through . Hudſon's Straits, 8 


'O U are to fail in Company, with the greateſt df. 
the patch, from the River of Thames to the Southway 
C of Cape Farewell in Groemand, keeping clear of the 
C Tre near that Cape, and then ſteer your Courſe to the Hers 
© trance of Hudſon's Strait, e Reſolution and Bui Hon, 
les North-ward by the Orkn 
* 1In-caſe of Separation, before - you quit the Þrjt4/h Coaſt, 
* your firſt Place of Rendezvous ſhall be at Cuirſtoun in the 
. Shin or ſuch other Place as the Convoy ſhall a poi 3 
© but that, Stop not to be aboye. forty-eight. Hours, in base 
| mall and Weather permit your proceeding upon Johr 
0 
LS. „Tee £ con! Rendezvous to be Eaſtward of Reſolution ſe | 
in caſe the Ice be not ſeparated enough to enter with: 
© into the Straits; but if the Paſſage be ſafe, then got te wait 
© above a Day or, two 9 it ſhould bappen about 1 
. Height of the Spring ides, it is not lafe to enter, 
« whilſt the. Tides are ſo. rapid, but rather wait a few Days, 
t until the Tides and Currents are 8 In your u 
| * through the Straits, keep, neareſt he North Shore,” 
© you paſs the Savage Iſlands, keeping within a reaſvhah) 
* Krad, each other, within hearing of your Guns or Bells; 
if ener to aſſiſt each other, if any Accident happen in 
the Ce. 
I caſe of any Separation in the Straits, let out ne 
Rendezvous be at Digg. 7 z or at Cary: fannt net, 5 
8 DJ only n for the 18 two Ph and if you Roy 
not 
[> 
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32 . Lal Expeditimin 
not meet there, the firſt to leave a Pole, or Heap of Stones, 


© erected near the moſt remarkable Head-Land, with a Let- 
ter, letting the other know you had paſſed, and when you 
failed from thence towards your next Rendezvous. 
Von making Cary's-ſwans-neſ?, if the Wind ſhould be 
© contrary, anchor for a Tide or two, and carefully obſerve 
© the Direction, Velocity, Height, and Time of the Tide, 
in caſe you are together, but if the Wind be fair to make 
any Part of the North Weſt Coaſt, from Piſtol- Day in 620. 
« 30' toWager-Strait, then fix ou next Rendezvous as you 
© {hall agree upon it in Council, either at Deer-Sound in Ma- 
ifyou puſh for that Paſſage, or at Marble Iſland, 
in caſe the Winds are more favourable, and the Sea clear of 
© Ice: but whenever you fall in with Land, on that Coaſt, 
try the Direction and Time of the Tide; and /in caſe of _ 
meeting the Flood from the Weſtward, and you ſhould find 


a fair Opening free from Ice, then fail into it with Caution, 
keeping your Boat a-head, without delaying to make either 
Vager- Strait or Piſtol-Bay. 0 


© Bur if you ſhould firſt make Mager - Strait, and meet at 


- © your laſt Rendezvous at Deer-Sound, ſince none can be af- 


© terwards appointed; then fail directly to the Weſtern Bluff 
* Rankin was at, keeping in the main Channel, North of the 
Iſlands he paſſed, and there again carefully try the Direction, 
Height, and Time of the Tide; and if you find it earlier, 
or-the Flood come from the Weſtward, or South Weſt- 
ward, then boldly puſh into the Opening, and follow it to 
whatſoever Weſterly Point it leads, keeping carefully, ifnar- 
row, your Boats ahead ſounding, obſerving the Tides, 
Depth, Saltneſs of the Water, Variation, nating in your 
Chart the Latitude of all Head-Lands, and taking the Bear- 
ings of the Land, and Appearance from your Ships, look- _ 
ing out for Coves or Harbours to ſhelter in, in caſe you 


- 
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© ſhould have foul Weather or contrary Winds. 


© In caſe you meet the Flood Tide, arid paſs the narrow 


Part of Wager-Strait ; upon getting into an open Sea, you 
may depend upon an open Paſſage, and boldly proceed South 
* Weſterly, or more Southerly or Weſterly, as the Lands 


© may lie, keeping the American Land in View to the Lar- 
© board; and in caſe afterwards of coming into any Opening, 


wich Land in View on both Sides, then you muſt carefully 


© obſerve the Tide, whether you meet it, or the Flood fol- 


© lows you in, that you may know whether you are embayed, 


© or whether it be a Paſſage thro? broken Lands or Iſlands, 
and proceed accordingly, or return and keep more Weſter- 


* ly 
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* ly. If you find a South Weſt Tide of Flood, after. paſſing - 
F © far as 62* North Lait beyon N OI » 
may be ſure you have paſſed the moſt Northerly Cape of the 
* North-Weſt Continent of America, and may boldly. fail to 
any warm Latitude Southward of 509 to winter in, making 
careful Obſervation of Rocks, Shoals, &c. in your Paſſage, 
fixing the Latitudes of all Head-Lands in your Charts, and 
p the computed Longitudes, according to the Parallel you are 


Is caſe you ſhould chuſe to make Trial firſt at Piſtol- 
© Bay, or KRankin's-Inlet, near Marble-Iſland, and ſhould. 
© there find a Weſt or North Weſt Tide, and the Opening con- 
© tinue Weſterly, the ſame Inſtruction here given for your 
* Obſervation in paſſing Wager-Strait, will be equally good to 
< follow in that Opening, ſince both-muſt coincide in 62%. , 
© for wherever, upon trying the Tide, you are convinced it 
flows from the Weſkward, and you find it earlier, you may 
© depend on having an open and large Paſſage, as the Ocean 
cannot be far diſtant, to raiſe ſuch great Tides on the North 
„ee R eg at 1 5 
«© Ir, after ng any of the Openings, y. 'a clegr, ——_ 
Sea, and n until _ 1 * North La- x 
© titude, then ſtay the Winter there, if ſhould overtake you. 
© before you get farther to the Southward; but if the Winds 
* and Weather permit, fail as far to the Southward as 4o? at 
© leaſt, which will be in a finer and warmer Climate for win- 
_ © tering, and at the fame Time will compleat the Diſcovery ;. 
* in this caſe, chuſe a navigable River, or ſafe Cove or Har- 
© bour, if you apprehend no Danger from the Natives, and 
they appear to be humane and civilized ; but in caſe of any 
* App ion of Variance with them, which muſt be careful-. 
© ly avoided, then endeavour to winter in a ſafe Harbour in 
c any fertile woody Iſland at a proper Diſtance from the Con - 
© tinent, where you may lie in ſafety from any Surprize from 
* the Natives, yet ſtill keeping as regular Watch, as in an E- 
© nemy's Country, | f ö 
© 1s caſe you meet any Savages in paſſing Hudſor'”s Straits, 
make no Stay to trade with them, but give them ſome trifling 
Preſents, ſuch as they eſteem. After paſſing the Bay, in 
caſe you meet any Eskimaux Indians in the Openings, en- 
© deavour to gain their Friendſhip by preſents; and in caſe they. 
© have any thing to trade, don't refuſe it, but rather ener aſe 
© their good Opinion of you, by giving them more for their 
* Furrs, c. than is uſually given by the Company, in ſuch 
Goods as they chuſe, ſo 1 fix a Friendſhip with them for 
3 Es 
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* the future; but make no longer Stay there than ls neceſſary” 


(to aſcertain the Tides. X f 
Ir, upon paſſing thoſe broken Lands on the North Weſt 
© of the Bay, you get more Southerly than 60%, and find 
other Nations of Savages more civilized than the Eau, 
ſuch as the Northern Hudianc, endeavour. to gain their Friend- 
; more effectually with Preſents, and refuſe not any ca- 
« ſoak Trade, in caſe you are forced into Harbour by bad 
Weather; in ſuch caſe give them to know, that in your re- 
turn next Spring, you ſhould be glad to meer and trade with 
© them there, upon beneficial Terms to them, and enter 
into an Alliance, or Treaty of Friendſhip with theni; but 
© by no means ſtop to trade whilſt Wind and Weather permit 
© you to proceed. In all ſuch Parts as you ſhall ſtop at, if 
© uhihhabited, take Poſſeſſion of the Lands in the Name of 
© his Majeſty of Creat-Britain, as firſt Poſſeſſor, erecting a 
Monument of Wood or Stone, with an Inſcription upon 
© it, giving a Name to each Harbour, River, Head-land, or 
© land, you come to. : 
Bur if you ſhould meet with any civilized fixed Inha- 
c eats, avoid giving them Umbrage by taking Poſſeſſion, 
unless, upon your Return, they ſhould give you a Poſſeſſion 
© of Lands by Conſent, to induce you to fix a future Trade 
| © there, Take none of the Natives on board by Force, to 
* bring home; but if they ſhould offer themſelves voluntarily, 
© in Exchange for any who may be fent from hence to be left, 
© in the Country, to become Interpreters hereafter, and to 
< pteſerve their Friendſhip, don't refuſe to bring them to An- 
gland. In caſe of your leaving any in the Country, they 
muſt be allowed ſuch Trifles as may ingratiate them to the 
Natives; and ſuch Seeds or Roots of Grain, Pulſe, Gar- 
* den-ſtuff, or Trees, as ate not to be found in thoſe Parts; 
allowing them alſo Paper, Pens, and Ink, to make Obfer-. 
© vations on the Climate, Trade, 6c. of the Country: 
Arts paſſing thro? the broken Lands, if black Whales 
* are ſtill ſeen, and in Auguſt, or September, are direCting 
< their Courſe South-weſterly, that would be a farther De- 
© monſtration of a navigable Paſſage to the Weſtern Ocean, 
© to which they are then diretling their Courſe. a 
© In caſe you 2 ſuccels fully Southward, from 50. 
towards 50˙ and touch at any Port or River, where there are 
0 hvilized Inhabitants, who reſide in Towns and Villages, and 
do not lead an erratic Life, you muſt act with great Caution 
© and Prudence, giving no Cauſe of Offence; and if they ap- 
« pear friendly, and deſire Friendſhip; cultivate it by 2 e- 
1 * lents, 


1 
* * 
_ 
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wth, mibows: putting. yourſelves, in their Power; but if 
an halle Manner, don't attempt to land, 
8 oper yan. yet withqut. ſhewing any + of Fear; | 
and EXE 2805 offer to un def endeavour firſt 
to te them wi our great ore you attempt ; 

* to kill any, which =_ FS only do in caſe, you are forced 
* to it in your own. Defence, and 8 avoid the Coaſt, until | 
Jon get farther to the Southward, among more ftiendiy . 


© In caſe 5 you ſhould. come to numerous Nations, uſed 
* to. trade. in Ships of Burthen, or Force, and that they in- 
© cline.to be Enemies, a id the n in caſe you have an 
. . Sea; but if 50. ſhould be engaged among. Iſlands i in 
x A you might And Difficulty, 12 to avoid them, or to pro- 
edi ſo far as to perfect the Diſcovery, then, if i it be not 
« — late. in the Seaſo _ — ith ſuch account, Which 
© will, be wic ds n prove that, you, traded in another. Ocean 
: different.from ours; leſtby winfering,among them, any Ac-, 
1 cident ſhould happen to prevent your Return. . 
Bur in caſe yon ſhould have e Southwatd ſo 
© far as to Winter i in a warm Country, th find out ſome | 
© Iſland „not frequented by the Natives of the Continent, | 
* to winter in, an — your Ships; which if it be a woody 
fertile Iſland in Spring, _=_ way of keepin ping th the Men in Ex- 
* ercile, clean a Piece. of Ground 4 a Garden, and ſow 
© ſuch Seeds of Grain, Pulſe, « Trees, as. you may carry 
© from hence, for the Uſe of he Natives, if any be there, 
* or ſuch who 9 may go there from England; leaxing N 
tame Fowl, Pigs, &c. if any be on board; and carefully 
obſerve ſuch different kinds of Trees and Plants, as are un- 
© known here, or different from ours in Eyrope. In caſe you 
* ſhould winter on the Welt Coaſt of America, mort of Oo 3 
* Blanco, in Lat, 429. North, early in Spring, in March, 
© after the Equinox, when Wind and Weather is ſcaſonable, 
4 „proceed in the Diſcovery, until you get to the. Southward of 
Ca which will compleat. i it; ; and is yea your 18900 to the , 
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ca; making careful Obſervations 107 all the Riv Re, — 


© Head- Lands, Sc. 1 Charts, drawing | 
© the Lands, Views from the Ships; vi d ce le, 


< Soundings, Variation of the Compaſs; ; making. Al- 
* liances with the mae and fixing a Commerce with them 
von profitable Terms to Britain, and equitable to them, 


eee Value and Eſteem for our Goods or Ma- 
* E 4 * nufactures; 
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© nufaQures ; this will fully employ the Months of April, 
* May, and June, ſo as to get to 62 by the latter End of u- 
© ly, and thence repaſs the Bay and Strait the Beginning of 
* Augu ns | . Ships ſhould ſeparate after your laſt 
Rendezvous near Deer Sound, or Marble Iſland, after paſl- 
ing thro? the Openings to "Weſtward, let each, indepen- 
« dently, endeavour to make out the Paſſage, without wait= 
ing for the other, and appoint their next Rendezvous at any | 
Iſſand or Harbour neareſt to 40® on the Back of California 
© and in caſe either ſhould Winter ſhort of that, and more 
* Northerly than 54, then endeavour to hire ſome Indians to. 

* croſs the Country to Churchill River, or York Fort, or Nel 

* ſon's River, with Letters directed to the Lords of the Ad- 
* miralty, and to the Secretary of the North Weſt Com- 

* mittee, giving an Abſtract of your Diſcoveries till that 
© Time, with a Promiſe of a ſufficient Reward to any of the 
Sailors who will accompany them, and carry them in the 
Company's Ship to England, to prevent their being ſtifled at 
© the Factory, in caſe any Misfortune ſhould happen to prevent 
* the Ship's Return next Seaſon, In caſe, by any Accident, 
* or unforeſeen Difficulty, the Ships ſhould not be able to ſail 
beyond or Weſtward of Piſtol-Bay, or Wager-Strait, ſo 
as to get no farther South than Lat. 58 or 60 North; or, 
upon Trial, find no opening or Paſſage thro? thoſe broken 
Lands or Iſlands, to Weſtward, or to South Weſtward, 


and ſhould not meet, after paſſing theſe broken Lands, any 


* Tide of Flood coming from the Weſtward; then, after 
© Trial made, and full Proof of it to the Satisfaction of the 
* Council, or the major Part of them, then you are forthwith 
to return to London, without Wintering in any part of the 
Bay, in order to prevent unneceſſary Expences to the Ad. 
* venturers. If you meet any of the E/kimaux, or Nor- 
* thern Indians, after paſſing Wager-Straits, or Piſtol-Bay, 
make particular Enquiry, by Signs, if they know where- 
© abouts the . Mine is; and in caſe you ſhould perfect 
the Diſcovery of the Paſſage, and winter there, upon your 
© Return in July, when you are near 609, make a more ſtrict 
Enquiry and Search, and if you find it, b ing home ſome 
© of the Ore, to be melted and aſſayed here. "LOS 

* Tax Council, in all Difficulties where Doubts may ariſe 
upon the moſt prudent method of proceeding to make out 
the Diſcovery, is to conſiſt of the Captains, Mr, Hem 
f Ellis, the Surgeons and Mates of each in one Council, 
4 when they can meet; and if ſeparated, then the faid Offi. 
ers of each Ship, in which the Majority, are to determine 


ik 


* 
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it. And if any material Difference ſhould happen, relating 
* to the Proſecution of the Diſcovery, the Minority may © 
e ſign the Reaſons for their Difference of Opinion, to juſtify- 
them in their Diſſent. © | SE 3th 

© You are deſired to re Minutes of all your Con- 

* ſultations, which ſhall be ſigne . or more of the Coun. 

cil before they break up: And that you keep fair Copies | 
* of all your Proceedings, which, at the return of your 
Voyage (or ſooner, if you have an Opportunity by the 
Hudſon t- Bay Ships) ſhall be ſealed up by three of che 
Council, and tranſmitted by Poſt to Mr. Samuel Smith, Se- 
* cretary to the Committee, in Cateaton-Street, upon your 


« Arrivalin any Part of Great-Britain or Ireland. 


/ e . 2 
TnESE Inſtructions J have given at large, that the Reader 
might have an Opportunity of ſeeing, not only how well they 
were calculated, to anſwer the Deſign of EY the Con- 
duct of theſe Commanders, in this particular Voyage; but 
how clear alſo they point out the Nature of the Expedi - | 
tion, and the Means of accompliſhing it; as well as che 
ſincere Intentions, of thoſe who contrived them, to exe - 
cute in the moſt effectual Manner, what had been fo well 
and ſo wiſely concerted, for the Public Benefit, 
Bur it js now Time to reſume the Thread of our Nar» 
ration, 73 6 F 


Tu Ships fitted out for this Expedition, fell down from 
Graveſend to the Hope, on the 20th of May, 1746; and 
lay there till the 24th of the ſame Month, but in the mean' | 
Time the Veſſels in the Service of the Hudfon's-Bay Company, | 
and his Majeſty's Ship the Loo of forty Guns, intended for | 
our Convoy, were falled from the Nore; upon Advice of 
which, the Ships bound fer the Diſcovery followed them, 
with all poſſible Diligence, in Hopes of joining them at Yar- 
mouth; and accordingly eame up with them in Houſeley-Bay, 
where we received our Inſtructions from the Convoy. Up- 2x 
on the 27th we anchored in Tarmouth Road, the California | 
having received ſome little Damage in her Paſſage, ſtaid to 
refit cn the 31ſt, when the Commodore made a ſignal to 
weigh, which was done accordingly, in Company with the 
four Ships for Hudſon” s-Bay, and ſome others for the 
Norhward and Weſtward. | a] 
Tux 1ſt of June we paſſed by Scarborough, and the ad an- 
chored a-breaſt of Tinmouth Caſtle ; here our chief Mate left 
us, or rather we left him, for he went aſhore, and in the 


—_— 
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mean Time the Convoy:weighed, we made Signals, and fired 
Guns, for his coming off, but to no Purpoſè, ſo we. ſgiled 
without him. The 5th we fell in with two Dutch Men of 
War, which ſaluted the Loo and ſhe as uſual returned the Com- 
pliment. It being very tempeſtuous, and having contrary 
Winds, on the 6th, the Man of, War and Eleet, bore away 
for Ham- Snund, in the Iſles of Orkney, and anchored in 
Kirkwall-Bay, that Evening, and the next Morning at Carſton 
in the Iſland of Pomona, where we found the Shark Sloop, 
Captain Middleton, and the Califormia at Anchor; from the latter 
of which we had ſeparated the Night before we entered Ham- 
Sud. Here we recruited. ourſelves. with Water, ffeſh. Pro- 
viſions, and what other, Neceſſaries we had Occafion for. 
Tux 12th, Captain Middleton (now appointed our Convoy, 
by Commodore Smiih, upon his Arrival at Carſtun made a. Sig- 
nal to weigh. All things being prepared] and the Wind fain, 
the Fleet got under Sail, and were clear of the Iſle that Evening. 
The 1 5th we paſſed the Iſles to the Weſtward, of Hoyhead, 
called Roan. and, Burra, from whence we took our Depar- 
ture. The 17th,. being about 60 Leagues to the Weſtward. 
of thoſe Iſles, the Convoy after receiving and anſwering the 
Salutes of the Hud/on's-Bay Ships, and ours, left us to proſecute. 
our Voyage, and returned to the Crkneys. This | 
On the 18th, weloſt Company with the Hudſon's-Bay Ships 
which were the laſt we ſaw for that Year. The California an 
we being now left by ourſelves, Signals were compoſed and a- 
greed on, for the better keeping Company; and proved, in the 
Courle of the Voyage, very uſeſul in that Reſpect. There was no- 
thing oecurred but the common Circumſtances. of the Winds and; 
Weather, till the 21ſt at Night, when a terrible Fire broke 
out in the great Cabin of the Dobbs, and quickly made it's 
Progreſs to the Powder-Room, which was dire ctly undernea 
it, and where there were no leſs than thirty or forty. Barrels of 
Powder, befides Candles, Spirits, Matches, and all manner 
of Combuſtibles. It is. impoſſible to. expreſs the Confuſion, 
and Conſternation this Accident occaſioned: The danger 
Place the Fire was in, gave every one on Board the grea 
Reaſon to expect, that Moment, or the next at , was 
their laſt, You might hear on this Occaſion, all the Varieties 
of Sea-Eloquence; Cries, Prayers, Curſes, and ſcolding, 
mingled together; yet this did not prevent proper Meaſures 
being taken to ſave the Ship, and our Lives. Water in great 
Abundance was paſſed along, and properly applied, and all 
other Methods uſed by thoſe, who in pite of theſe Diſtur - 
bances, {till preſerved their Reaſon, But as for the Crew in 
8 general, 
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eral, their 1 ſuggeſted to them a Varlety of 
——.— 0 without weilghing of conſidering; they 


ont Moment endeavoured to enscure, « and the next abandoned? = 


through Diſtraction or Some were for hoiſting out 
| the Boats; accordingly the Laſhihbgs were cut for that Purpoſe; 
bt none had Patience ſufffeient to join and Kviſt them out; 
others were for ſetting more Sail, to come up With the Culſforma; 


at this Time, at a great Diſtance a-head, that if any ſhould® 


be alive after the Ship's being blown up; ya t have a 
Chance of ſaving themſelves aboard of her. Though this 
was very chimerical, conſidering our Condition, the Reefs 
were turned our of the Topſails, which with-great Difficeliy 
were 8 ſet. In the midſt of all U Hurry, the Man 
at the Helm,” reflecting on his Situation) and thinking it more 
dreadful than any other Perſons, having the Fire and Powder 
immediately under him, was quite difttaQed: and thonghtleſs- 


of his Charge: fo that Imagination cannot paint 4 wikler 


Scene, than was now exhibited a-board' of us. 
Tur Ship was nom Head to Wind, and the Sails hakirg 
. making 4 Note like Thunder; then running right before 


it, and rolling, every Body upon Deck waiting, and that too 


with a kind of Impaticnee; for the Blaſt, that muſt have = 
a End to our Fears and Uncertainties. At lengrh the 
was happily extinguiſhed, and with it our Perplexities. Tbere 
is certainly no one Thing a - board a Ship that requires ſo much 
Attention, as the Care required to prevent Fire, as we had 
like fatally to have experienced, and as many feel daily. This 
Accident happened through the Negligence of the Cabin- B 
who was left to take Care of the Candle ; the Captain and' 
cers being on Deck, he for mer , aidthe Conſequence was what 
1 have ack. Hence, the 27th, nothing _— re- 
markable. 1 then fell in with great Quantities 
in Lat. DME ; to the Eaftward of Cape Farewell in en- 
land, -w bg alſo very foggy Weather, we had like to 
have loft Cor 5 ith the £575 By but we luckily rejoined 
her, when the Weather grew fair, and both Ships ſtanding to 
the deen, foon or ſehr of the Ie. 
Ws failed for ſotmetime after this, thro? Abundance of 
Drift-Wood, that is, Pieces of pretty large Timber floatin 
at Sea; a Thing which, as we cannot avoid obſer 
with a reaſonable Proportion of Seriouſheſs iti a Man's Tem: 
pet, it is intipoſlible to obſerve, without falling into a long 
rain of Reflection; becauſe no ſatisfactory: Account has been 


hitherto given, from whence this Drift-Wood ſhould come: 


All the Accounts we have of Groenland, of the Coaſts of 
Davis's 


low lee, ; 
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Davis's, and of Hudſon's Straits, however they differ in 
other Things, agree in this; that no Timber grows to the 
Size of this Drift-Wood, in any of thoſe Parts, and therefore 
it has been judged, that wherever it came from, it could not 
be from any of them. Some have perſuaded themſelyes, that 
it muſt be driven hither from Norway; and others from the 
Eaſt Coaſt of Terra de Labrador, in North America; but I © 
muſt own neither of theſe Accounts appears probable to me; 
for as the | hin Weſterly Winds prevail much in theſe Parts, 
they woul ent its coming from Norway ; as on the other 
Hand, the ſtrong Currents ſetting out of Davis and Hudſm's 
Straits, Southward, muſt hinder it's Paſſage from the Coaſt - 
of America into theſe Seas. | Sh 7 
Tux Relation of the Reverend Mr, Egede, whe reſided 
ſeveral Years at the Daniſh Colony, on the Weſt Side of 
Groenland, ſeems to afford us an Account, of all others, the 
leaſt liable to Exception; which is this: He ſays, that on the 
Eaſt Coaſt of that Country, he has ſeen Birch, Elm, and other 
Kinds of Trees, eighteen. Feet high, and as thick as his Leg, 
in the Latitude of 619, from whence I infer it muſt come. 
from thence. He farther obſerves, that in Norway, as well 
as Groenland, the Eaſt Go brig than the Welt, and, 
conſequently, Things grow there in a more kindly manner, 
and to a Roe Size - ſo that till ſomething more probable is” 
offered upon this Subject, we muſt be eontent to allow, this 
Drift-W ood comes from Groenland. | EY 
On the 5th of July we began to fall in with thoſe Moun- 
tains of Ice which are always met with near Hudſor's Straits. 
This mountainous Ice is of a prodigious Size; and if I ſhould 
ſay, that we ſometimes find it five or fix Hundred Yards 
thick, I am thoroughly ſatisfied that I ſhould not exceed the 
Truth, But thoꝰ the Fact might be eaſily put out of Queſtion, 
by citing a Multitude of Authorities, yet this will not in the 
leaſt contribute to ſolve the Difficulty of conceiving how 
theſe ſtupendous Mountains are generated, but rather the con - 
trary. Various Attempts, however, have been made to get 
over this Queſtion, and amongſt the reſt, Captain Middleton 
has endeavoured to explain the Thing thus. | 
Ax along the Coaſt (ſays he) of Baffin's-Bay, Hudſon's. 
* Straits, &c. the Land is very high and bold, and a Hundred 
Fathoms or more cloſe to the Shore. Theſe Shores have 
many Inlets or Firths, the Cavities of which are full of Ice 
and Snow, by the almoſt Winter there, and frozen 
to the Ground; encreaſing for four, five, or ſeven rh 
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l a lind of Deluge or Land · flood, which commonly ap- 
« pens in that Space of Time throughout thoſe Parts, 4 2 
© them looſe, and launches them into the Straits or Ocean, 
where they are driven about by the variable Winds and 
Currents, in the Months of June, fuy, and Auguſt, rather 


encreaſing than diminiſhing in Bulk, being ſurrounded, ex- 
cept in four or five Points of the Compaſs, with ſmall Ice 
for many Hundred Leagues, and Land covered all the Year, 
with Snow, the Weather being extream cold, for the mot 
Part, in thoſe Summer Months : the ſmaller Ice, that almoſt 
fills the Straits and Bays, and covers many Leagues out into 
the Ocean along the Coaſt, is from four to ten Fathoms 
thick, and chills the Air to that Degree, that there is a con- 
ſtant Increaſe to the large Iſles, by the Sea's waſhing againſt 
them, and the perpetual wet Fogs, like ſmall Rain, freezing 
as they ſettle upon the Ice, and their being ſo deeply im- 
merke: under Water, and ſuch a ſmall Part above, prevents 
the Winds having much Power to move' them ; for tho? 
it blows from the North-Weſt Quarter near nine Months in 
twelve, and conſequently thoſe Iſles are driven towards a 
warmer Climate, yet the progreſſive Motion is ſo ſlow, that 
it muſt take up many Tears before they can get five or ſix 
hundred Leagues to the Southward. I am of Opinion, 
* ſome hundred Years are required; for they cannot, I think, 
_ © diſſolve before they come between the 5oth and 40th De- 
* gree of Latitude, where the Heat of the Sun conſuming the 
c upper Parts, they lighten and wafte in Time.“ | 

N the other Hand, Mr. Egede, whom I have mentioned 
before, very poſitively aſſerts, that the Ice, with which the Sea 
is almoſt choaked, and which, as he affirms, raiſes Mountains 
of an aſtoniſhing Bigneſs, lying as deep under as they riſe in 
Height above the Water, are, nevertheleſs, Pieces of the 
Ice-Mountains on the Land, which ſtanding near the Sea, 
and burſting, tumble down into it, and fo are carried off. It 
is apparent that he gives this not from Conjecture, or Hear- 
ſay, but from his own Knowledge ; and therefore I am in- 
clined to believe, that the beſt Solution of this Queſtion, How 
_ theſe Ice-Mountains are produced? may be obtained by joining 
both the foregoing Accounts together. In ſhort, I take their 
Origin to be as Mr. Egede deſcribes it; but then I am per- 
ſuaded, that the Accumulation of Matter, neceſſary to ſwell 
them to ſo vaſt a Bulk, hap as Captain Middleton de- 
 frribes it: 3 —— I ac at their firſt fall 
into the Sea, they muſt be of. a ver e Size, pe 1 
the Bigneſs they ane and I am for admitti 
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Mr. Egede's Account of their burſting, from the "das 

f the prodigious Force 1 F a Deluge, or e | 
as is mentioned by Capt. Middle * to dive th 
IMountains aut to Sea. This Del es to ſay the T | 

take to be a Fact N without. Proof, for the 'T haws i 8 
theſe Parts are not hidden. and violent, but, on the contrary, 
every. gentle and gradual ; for when;the Sun is in the Nay-time 

at, the bigheſt, che Ice and Snow melt; but in che Night- time | 

—— the Sun is loweſſ, they been again ; o 15 Diſſo- 

: Iution or Conſumption of them is but very low. Agreenble 
to this way of reaſoning, we find the Ce Faffories in 
- Hudſon's Boy „are troubled with theſe Deluges or Land Floods, 

from which they are free in the North, for the Cauſes that have 

been already affigned. I am the more confirmed in myrBes + 
lief, that tbos the thing really happens, by the Obfermations 

T:haye-made of the Difference between the low Ice and the 
Jce- Mountains, the latter being leſs. ſolid, and of a lighter 
Colour than the: former. But enough has been ſaid on this 
"Hog and therefore-we will now reſume the Hiſtory of; the 

Voyage. 

rpg the 8th of Jay, we l the Iſlands of Reſolution, 
at the Diſtance of about half a Mile, It was owing. ta the 

. Foggineſs of the Weather, that we did not {ee them ſooner, 
and it was happy: for ys that it cleargd as it did; for had s 
. thoſe Fogs continued but a little longer, it is highly. probable 

we had gone a+ſhore,, and our Veſſels broke to pieces. ypon 
the Rocks. As it was we did not get clear hut with. yery 
great Difficulty, for the Wind falling, and the Sea tumpling 
in on the Shore, we. were forced to have recourſe.,to, the 

--Ship's Qars, and: by the: help of theſe,, and the Boats FSG 
a- head, ve made ſuift to deliyer ourſelves from this Pange 
- and in our Paſſage. from thenes to the upper Savage Ilan 
met with very little Ice to obſtruct us. 

Arx theſe Iſlands, there came on board ug three 3 
twenty ſx ſmall Canoes, full of E/kimaux Indians, whole. Hu- 
ſmmeſs was to trade. The Commodities they, brought, were 
Whale- bone and Seal. Skins, in exchange for which, we gave 

- them Hatchets, Saws, Gimblets, Cc. Their Stack us not 
great, but we made a conſiderable Profit by our De with 
them. On the other hand, hey: thought themſelves ſo well 
uſed, that they: were deſirous. of continuing their T raffick ag 
long as poſſible; in order to which, When they had diſpoſed 
of all their Goods, both Men and Women Were very eager | 
in ſtripping themſelves almoſt naked, that they might ſell their 
Clothes, Which they did for Knives, Pieces of Iron, Wen 


Uke. We obſerced um odd Critonr they had, 'whichiwasi chat 


of licking every thing they bought before they. put it into their 
.Canoes. A more particular Deſeription of thoſe People ma 


poſſibly prove entertaining to the Reader, and las it cannot 
— — where with grenter Propriety, I ſhall give dt here, 
as ſuccinctiy and exactly as I can. Theſe People are of a 
middle Size, robuſt, and inclinable to be fat,: their Heads are 
large, Faces round umd flat, their Complexions fwarthy,; 


black, ſtnall und parking, Noſes Mat, Lips big, Hair Haak 
proportionable, but Feet 


and lank, Shoulders broad, Limbs 
extraordinary ſmall. Their Behaviour is chear ful amn fprightly 
but they ſeem to be very ſubtle, deſigning, cunning and de- 
ceitful, Flatterers, much addicted to pifer from Stran - 
2 y encouraged to a degree of Boldneſs, but as eaſily 
frighted. N | | 255 
1 5 are extremely, I might ſay,” obſtinately attached 
to their own Cuſtoms and Manner of living. Some of them, 
ho have been taken Prifonersby the Southern Indians, when 
they were Boys and brought to the Factories, and there: kept 


for ſeveral Years, have ſtill regretted their Abſence from their 


native Country. One of theſe, after having. been fed on 
Engliſh Diet, No _ _ A the Engliſhmen: was 
cuttin a Seal, from whence the Train Oil ran plenti- 
fully, Jidked y what he could {ave with his lands, xm Aid 
Abl commend me to my own dear Country, "where | I could get 
my Belly full of this. It would be no difficult matter to oi- 
vilize them, if their Trade was worth the Labour, whichaat 
preſent is but inconſiderable; though · it might be greatly in- 
ereaſed, if they were encouraged, and b ane" proper dn- 
ſtruments for taking Whales, Seals, c. They are very 


dextrous in the Management of their Canoes,- which are off a 


Conſtruction very ſuitable to their Occaſions, eaſy of Carriage, 
and of very quick Motion; their Frames are made of Wood: 
or Whalebone, very ſlender, and covered with Seal - Skin- 
Parchment all over, a Hole in the middle excepted, which has 
a Rim of Whalebone or Wood round about it to prevent the 
Water coming down off the Deck, and affords only:room 


for one Man to fit in, his' Feet ſtretched forward, and ſome - | 


times a Skin laced about his Waiſt from the Rim beforeamim- 
- tiohed, which eſfectually ſhuts: out all Water. The Seams 
they rub with a kind of Pitch or Glue, which is ſaid tonbe 
niade of Seals Blubber; in cheſe Boats they carry their leele 
Conveniences and Inſtruments --for 


'Horſes, Sea- Unicorns, Seals, &c. at all which they are very 


expert; they likewiſe carry Slings and W 
| 8 3 which 
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great Diſtance. ir Harpoons 
Zea - Horſe Teeth, the upper End ſerves to ſpear the Whale, 
zor other large Animals, when they are ſtruck, the more rea- 
_  dily to diſpatch them; the lower End is made uſe of to ſtrike 
the Fiſh, and introduce into his Body a Barb tipped with Iron, 
' - which remains there whilſt the other part of the Harpoon dif- 


1 
Skin blown up, which ſerves as a Buoy to ſhew where the 
Whale is when he goes down, and prodigiouſly fatigues him 
as he ſwims. At laſt having entirely exhauſted his Force, he 
. grows faint, and with ſome ſmall ſtruggle he expires. They 
- then with their Canoes tow him aſhore, ſtrip him of his Fat 

or Blubber, which ſerves them for Food, and to burp in their 
Lamps in the Winter, 1 | 
_* - Bes1DEs theſe ſmall Canoes for the Men, which are ſharp 


% 
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are headed and pointed with 


ages itſelf readily and comes out. To this Barbis faſtened 
a Ding of Sea-Horle-Hide, at the end of which is a Seal 


at each End, about twenty Feet long, and eighteen Inches or 


two Foot broad, paddled by one Paddle, broad at each End, 
- which ſerves both Sides without changing it; they have Boats 
much larger, that are open, and rowed by the Women; theſe. 


are made of the ſame Materials as the former, and will cart 


above twenty Perſons. r N Thor 
4s to the Dreſs of theſe People, there may much be: ſaid, 
and that too not unentertaining, however, I ſhall be 

- conciſe. The Mens Clothes are of Seal Skins, Deer Skins, 
and ſometimes alſo are made of the Skins of Land and Sea 
Foul ſewed together; each of their Coats has a Hood like 
that of a Capuchin, is doſe from the Breaſt before like a 


Shirt, and reaches not lower than the middle of the Thigh; 


_ their Breeches are cloſe before and behind, gathered like a 
. Purſe with a String, and tied about their Waiſts ; they have 
| ſeveral Pair of Boots and Socks, that they wear one over 


another to keep them warm, and which keep out the Water, 


The Difference between the Dreſs of the Men and the Women 

is, that the Women have a Train to their Jackets, that reaches 

down to their Heels. Their Hoods are alſo larger and wider 

at the Shoulders; for the ſake of carrying their Children in 
them more conveniently on their Backs, and their Boots are 
aa great deal wider, and are commonly ſtuck out with Sticks 


of Whalebone, becauſe when they want to lay their Child out 


of their Arms, they flip it into one of their Boots, till 
ein take it A corn Some few of them wear Shifts of 
- Bladders ſewed together in pretty near the fame Form with 
| thoſe in Zurope. In general their Clothes are ſewed very neat, 
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look very 
n elegant, — ome as well as "ih new; 


ir Clothes . — N See are well - contrived, 


is performed with an Ivory Needle, Hit mea 
Split fine, and ſo uſe . Ukewiſe 


their Snow hom op y call them, are no 
leſs fo. . IT Ewe Bis of Wood or Ivory neatly formed to 
cover the Organs of Sight, and tied at the Back of the Head: 
In each Piece of W are two Slits, of the ſame _ 
wich the Eyes, but narrows thro? which they ſee V 
tinctly, and without feeli ws Sys This In Inven- 
tion prevents Snow- B evous and painful 


„ occaſioned by the * of the Light, ſtrongly 
reflected from the Snow upon the E yes, more eſpecially in 


the Spring, when the Sun is pretty high. The Ule of theſe 


ſtrengthens the Sight prodigiouſly, and becomes fo habitual, 

that when would obſerve any Object at a great Diſtance, 

s -look eee Gwe, as! we'do ee e. 
capes. 

©: Taz ſame Spirit of Invention ſhews itſelf full as much, 


or. rather more, end os Br  Filingand Fovilng: | 


r — is 
| Intentions we I 
ſhewn in the Structure of their GS 


three Pieces of Wood, each making a Part of the ſame Arch, 


very nicely and exactly joined together. ä are wy ef 
| lyof Fir, or Larch, which the Engliſh there call Jutiper; 

and as this wants 8 and Elaſticity, they ſupply dot by 
bracing the Back of the Bow, with a kind 
Line made of the Sinews of their Deer, 2 
of che ſame Material. To make chem draw more ftifly, 
they dip thern into Water, which cauſes both the Back of 
Bow and the String to contract, and conſequently gives it the 


Force; and as they practiſe from their Youth, they 


ſhoot with very great Dexterity. Thus much I can report of 


/ theſe People from my own Knowledge; and I ſhall next add 


a few. Particalars from the beſt Information 1 coulioltals.; 


Taz very Orthography of. the Word Eftirmaux lain! 
proves it an indian Appellative, with a French — 


and we are told by a Writer of that Country, that iis 


derived from the Words Abenagus 


an Med which is as much 
25 to ſay, * e Tas; * 


— 


— — —•—ä— 


e . for {o tat nn 
Nation that eat Animal 

Food abſoluteſy raw. It is from Are 
their Skin, and from their having Beards, which no drone 
have, that they are believed ta be 1 the 
Croenlanders; nor is this at all i hen we conſider 
. the Narrowneſs of Davis's Strelghts, and that kind of vn- 
Life to which this whole Nation are addicted. The 
Character generally given of them is none of the beſt; fr 
we lind them repreſented by Travellers of all Nations, av cui 
ning, thieviſh, creacherous, cruel, fawning, and ſuſpicious. 
But if they really deſcended from the Groenlanders, we may 
y, When we come to know them better, conſiden them 

In another Light. For the Danes, ſettled in that Co,, 
[have obſerved of its Inhabitants, trat tho? they have a 
Tincture of all theſe Vices, yet the bad Effects of them 
felt only by Foreigners, and amongſt themſelves they are 
ſtirictiy honeſt,” chaſte, temperate, and full of Compaſſiom? 
| but believing the reſt of Mankind to be of snothier Rebe, and 
for that Reaſon naturally Enemies to them, they —.— all - 
their ſocial Virtues, to their own Nation, and Jock upon te g 
reſt of the World not as Strangers only, but Enemies: It 
may be — „ 
Eſkimaux, they ma of their Barbarity, the G ον ]-. 
anders are now fo well reconciled: to the Danes, that ate ſat · 


tled in their Country, as to leave off . 
from them; and many other bad Cuftc a l e | 
former Times, were infamous. Theſe: Obſervations 


ſuffice with reſpect to the Eſkimaus ; WW 
| wälen reſume the Journal of aur Voyage. 1 
HE 13th of July we fell in with n 
from five to ten 3 thick, through which we falled wich | 
much Caution, and without much Danger or Difficulty,” ex- 
cept where the Pieces were very thick and cloſe. Whenever 
this happens to be the Caſe, it is very dangerous to drive a- 
gainſt a large Piece, eſpecially with great Force; for it is the 
er *. a _ if * - broke by the Shock; ME 
; on S en Seas are made 
ſtrong and thick in — Bas 
and all this is found little enough too, there being 


+ Inſtances. on the Coaſt of Groenland; and i in Davis's ' 
;of Ships being ſtove by itz N 
"Ma Gates, who was 2 Commander in che Hudſon's: 

y's Service, has loſt two Ships, one by running 22 
2 x. Piece of Ice in the Night, off wee Farewell, by which 
| Stroke 


5 1b«abbhuged Gtitits, * 
Stroke the Sbip foundercd 3. up] ance In. dts; 


where tO at Bites of. Its, by ſtronig Tides: . 
rent Waysþ:wete driven. dane der wijhgrear Force. e 
being betweon them, Was 1 that A 


2 as the Ice ated;; but very 
3 
9. Shipa, oy” ways keen. Company, on che outwards: 
e related og credible Evidence, that 
one of h. 4 — — and 
2 Chur chili, n DSS, | 
Warn and * dry 8 i TID hep 
| [ n 


On ed Gate Linder thy Tips wp "oY 
Ice, before thoſe: aboard have diſcovered it. It is 
to ſee the Ice tom above the: Horizon, ar leaſt 6% — 
you will deſery it at a much greater Diſtance than if the re · 
facit Power bf the Air ws mot ſd great. 
'. 1 Taza7ththe Ice: very:thick. about us we made faſt 
rs va arr Piece. of it, | with: ſeveral Ice :Anthors!end 
iſite/in:-ſach: Caſes to make 8 


| Maſt Piece ths rib — for this 
e of the Water; it is leſs affe . — 
Qurrents (which generally generally run on the ines) thatiall he 


ſmall Ice ia drove from about n we-are:left 

3 to proceed. Here we unhung our Rudder; which 

ee and ud de g6 eaſier; and the r 

of the Calimma, as well as we in the Dobbs:Galle'y; filled out 

—_ 'Caſks with'freſ Water out of the Porids-rthatrare 
found upon the Ice. The 18th we had a good 

| ing and Thunder, Which, der $922 bet 
n here; and may not che Reaſon.of this: 


Summer, Kndles and Liperles thoſe ſulphurous Vapours 
would 


Ls 


Lightning an Thunder? We now 
found the Pools of Water on the Ice froze: N 
—— —— 4 the Wind was Norther ly. 


Piece of Ice we were faſt to, 
raed in ee e 


5 
7 
[| 
1 


ce _ N — 
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chat Side much the cleareſt; as not only the Winds'blow-moltly. 
from thence, but Currents too come out of moſt of | 


| in the mean Time it began to blow very 


* 
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faſt to another; but the Lee quickly opening, we got under 

an eaſy Sail, and ſtood through vaſt Quantities of it till , 
Evening, hen 1 again, the Iſland of ' Cape: . 
Charles in View, diſtant about ſeven Leagues to the South- 

ward: In this Manner we continued much incommoded with 
Ice, which would be tedious to recite in a particular Manner, 


now making faſt, then caſting looſe, traverſing and failing 


through it until the 3oth, hen we got into clear Water, a- 


breaſt of the Iſland of Saliſbury," almoſt at the Weſt Entrafice 


of Hudſon's-Straits. If I was to give any Directions for-avoid- 
ing the thickeſt of the Ice in theſe Straits," it would be to 
keep pretty near the North Shore, for we always" obſerved 


large Openings which are on that Side. 

Tu 2d of e we doubled Cape Diggs, Al on the 
ach paſſed the I of Manſel. Between this and Cape South- 
ampton. we found a dead. Whale floating, in which was an 


'Eſkimanux Barb, with a Thong of Sea-Horſe Hide faſt to it; 


it had been killed ſome Time by thoſe People, und was a 
good deal decayed, Part of the Bone was fallen off, but the 
Remainder we ſaved, as alſo two Caſks of Blubber, and then 
left it. " $7 "Xt FIBER £5) 3 2 5 42042 2 
Tux 11th we made the Land on the Weſt Side the Fel- 
come, in Latitude 64 North; as it was then late in the Aſter- 
noon, and we at a conſiderable Diſtance,” the Captain thought 
it not prudent to ſend the Boat from the Ships to make any 
Trial there, but deferred it in hopes of 8 Dep 


7 


that it became neceſſary to ſtand off Shore, for Fear we ſhould 
be embayed; the Gale continued the 12th, but ſhifted to the 
Northward, ſo that we could not get in with that Part of the 
Coaſt we left. Marble iſland was the next Place we ſaw on 
the 19th : There the Long - Boats of each Ship were ſent 
commanded by the chief Mates, with whom 1 went; our 


Buſineſs was to procure a Knowledge of the Time, Directi- 


on, Velocity, and Height of the Tides, and to obſerve 
other Circumſtance that might furniſh any Lights to 


the Diſcovery of a Paſſage, which was executed, and a Re- 


rt made to the Council, on our Return, upon the 16th, 


importing, that we ſaw ſeveral conſiderable Openings to the 


Weſtward of this Iſland ; that the Flood Tide came from the 
North Eaſt, the Courſe of the Coaſt ; that it was High/Wa- 
ter there at Four o'Clock, full and Change of the: Moon, 
ald roſe about ten Feet. Nothing farther was done this - of 


the Dabbs and Cato. ARCH 6 


the: Majority of the Council, to bear away for a Place, ro- | 


fon Wen a Diſcovery; 


bot a Reſolution was 2 


1 Quarters; the Furport of which Reſo- 
was to the following Effect, viz. 

rar AT Whereas the . n - 

2 and unfavourable for a further Search of the broken 

* Lands to the Weſtward of Marble land, and the Certainty 


6 of a Paſſage being yet undetermin it was thought proper 


to Winter in ſome Part of Hi ws buy, in hopes ao a es 
* favourable Opportunity the g Seaſon to 

© the Diſcove ort Port Nelſon was fixed on for this 5 

©. as being rep, Fore other Place, it being clear of Ice 
the ſooneh, abounding with Wood, Veniſon, and other 


. © Game, neceſſary for the Preſervation of the People, &c.” 


which Act of Council was ſigned, and the Ships bore a- 


ar. e, upon the 17th, for their Winter Quar- 
Bronx we abſolutely leave this Iſland, I ſhall . 


ve a ſuccinct Deſcription of it, ot ee 
enter of it lies in Ta .62® 55 
e We en Ender its g from E 
fix L its Breath two or three Miles. High the Weſt 
End, and low at the Eaſt, . the Land is one continued Rock, 
of an hard and white kind of Marble, tho? interſperſed in 
fome Places with Spots of different coloured Stone, as as green, 
blue, and black. The Tops of the Hills are prodigiouſly 


rent and ſhattered, Numbers of huge Rocks are confuſedly, 


ether, as if b an Irruption : for under them are 
deep Ft ang where he ans hear a great Noiſe, as of con- 
ſiderable Streams rolling over Rocks. By the Water that 
oozed out of the Clefts of the Rocks in many Places, 1-ima- 

A might be Copper, or other Mines; for in _ 

lace it was of a green Colour, taſting like Verdigreaſe; in 


which it paſſed, ” of the The e. In the Vallies was a 


low Soil of Turf, but very little Herbage, and ſeveral Pools of 
freſh Waten, in which were Swans, Ducks, Sc. and hard 


by ſome Peer grazing, which come from the Main, lying 


four Leagues to the Northward, either n the Ice in 
R this OW 
very ſwiftly, and can hold it to a great Diſtance. 
many Tradts of the Eſti aux, as Stones fer, one upon ano- 
ther, either as Land- Marks, or in Conſequence of ſome fu. 
Cuſtom ; beſides many Graves, or large Heaps of 


Stones, under which their Dead lie buried ; and the Foundae 


F 3 


0 Wen 


another perfectly red, and dying the Stones, over and through : 


— 


| S of. air a which. bu gircular, and in 

| the gent Bee- Hive, Vith Stonl BY 8 Bette 3 

this Iſland and the North Main, Ferne Bod riding in 
eight, ten, or twelve Fathoms: Water, eleat and good 7 bold- 

og ing Ground; but the onl 0 at the South-Weſt Part 

it. The Entrance. and ſhoab, having no 

more. than. thicteen Feet Water at the Hei ee ae 
Tides, but within it is capacious enough to hok pw 
Sail. It is very difficult to diſcover the Mouth of it, being 
vered by a low Ille, upon Which the Sea OS 17 
high, and this muſt kepe on 2 Larboard hand going in 

ought it the more neceſſury to mention this Harbour, as it 
had been repreſented to Mr, Dobbs'as a very fine one; Aich 
indeed it ed be, If it ; Entrance. was deeper, but as it is, 

can only lee for Veſſels of ſmall Burthen, 72280 nuch for 

Marble Hand; now let us return to our Voyage. 
I x our Paſſage from this Place to Port Nelſon, we had * | 
ry bluſtcring Weather, attended with Snow, Sleet, 05 
Fogs. We arrived in ſight of as Shoals of that 
Asch of Auguſt, and anchored. during the Ebb- de, a — 4 
two Leagues om them. "Theſe Shoals. are very 
as they Ne four or five Lea off Shore, and ſtre — 4 
North to South about ten they are dry at Half. Tide, 
the Sea breaks: high upon: SS heir Center lies non 
755 500 North. The beſt way'to know when. you roach 


Boys hard, but the contrary as you dog Hide, 
Tux 26th, che Weather being fine and. 1 15 
Boats of each Ship were ſent; 2 to ſound, and to erect a 
Flag, as à Mark to fail over the Flats at the Mouth of the 
Southern Branch, or Haper's River: This was to be raiſed 
at a good Anchoring-Place, called Five · Futhum- Hole, Within 
ſeven Miles of -York-Fort, and accordingly Was done. The 
California got ſafe to an Anchor there, but the Dobbs came An. 
ground on the Flats, and had it blown hard, muſt inevitably 
have been loſt. The Governor, ſeeing us in this deep Diſtreſs, 
in order to complete it, ſent his Boat and People to. cut-down 

the Beacon, which was the only proper Mark we had to guide 
us into a Place of Safpry, when we might get the Ship allgat, 
All that Mr. Holding, Captain Smith's Flag could , 
to difſuade them from it, was ineffectual; they cut it down; 
at the ſame Time they acknowledged, that when they receiy- 
ed thoſe Orders, the Governor v 0 knew who we were. 
This Beginning gave us but too 1 underſtand * * 

ment we were to expect there. . 
; | IX 


., Dobbs and Calif wow 
In the; mean Time, the Dobbs floated, and.the z th got 
to an Anchor near the Ciiferma. There we received a Let - 
ter from the. Governar, deſiring us not to come ay nearer the | 


— Mb Don Conan, for ſo doing, or be would . 
uſe his utmoſt Strength and Endeavour to us., he 
Auſwer glven by us to this extraordinary 3 = 
3 Effet: That we found ourſelves ra Ne x 
ol Wintering in ſome Part of the Bay; for which P 
we choſe: this as the moſt convenient; and that — 
Shelter and Aſſiſtance, as Subjects of Great-Britain, . and 
People who had no Intentions to moleſt the Hudſon g- Hay 


3 rote: Security! of the Ships, and the 
Preſervation of the People; and in · ſhort, that we were reſolv- 
ed to: winter thereabouts. Mr. Holding, and I went with this 
Anſwer, and were received- the Governor in a very haughty 
and. diſreſpectful manner; after Which ſeveral Letters 
. Dn ring _— — 
3 aving any of wintering near him; but as they 
ſerved for no . „ than to amuſe and perplex us, 
n over, and is indeed hardly worth 


As N and the;Refolution of Con. 
al; to winter at Port Nelſon, and not at this Place, it occa- 
ſioned boch Captains, and ſeveral of the Officers, with the 
Boats of each-Ship, to make a ſhort Trip, in order to examine 
that River. We ſet out che Zoch , Inſtant, for this P. 

ml e there the fame Day: We found it anſwer in every 
in Hur Bay 5 f . pm — oo 
ver s-Bay; na e for $, having 
N by Communication with the great Lakes Pare yr > 
upon Which, of all bittersy the moſt advantageous Trade 
—— 93 1 . or a juſtly 
d e ® is, what may 
. arr we at Tiny 2 
well as Danger Difficulty. of tranſportin 
Goods, in ſmall Canoes ; and whereas now they come - but, 
dfice a. Year to the Factories, they might, if the — | 
were higher up, came twice or three Times, and in much 
greater Numbers. The Inconvenience and Difficulty they 
find to ſupport themſelves; on ſuch Journeys, the Cold 
they-feel on approaching the Shores of that icy Bay, the La- 
| N e N a e 
FP 4 Which 
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; Without ſending:a proper Authority from the Govern- 


y's Trade, or who were directed by any Motive in 
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gements, and of which they heavily 
as well as juſfly complain; would all be OE: a3 $2 
Bou r to return: This River is about two Leagues wide at 
the Entrance, with a very good Channel, about a Mile broad, 
and from five to fifteen F Fathom deep, lies in Lat. 
579 30. It's Banks are low, and covered with large Woods, 
chieffy Spruce, Fir, Poplar, Birch, Larch, Willow, Ce. and 
abounds with Deer, Hares, Rabbits, Geeſe, Ducks, Partridges, 
Pheaſants, Plover, Swans and many other Fowl in their 
proper Seaſon, as alſo Fiſh in great Plenty, and in as great 
Variety. Theſe Advantages were not ſufficient to tempt the 
Captains to repaſs the Shoals, or expoſe the Ships to any 
Danger, in going round by Sea to enter it at it's proper Chan - 
nel; ſo that they were determined to lay the Ships in ſome part 
of Hayes's River, during the Winter. With this View we 
ran three Miles farther up.it, the 3dof September, and landed 
ſeveral of our Stores to lighten the Ships, ſent the Boats with 
Officers to look out for a ſafe Creek to moor in, which was 
found five Miles above Tor-. Fort, on the South Side of the. 
River. „ 925 
Tux Governor being now eonvinced of our Intentions to 
winter there, uſed his utmoſt Endeavours, that we might lay 
our Ships below the Fort, in a Place open to the Sea, whers 
they would have been in all Probability beat to Pieces, either 
from the Waves of the Sea ſetting in, or the breaking up of the 
Ige; but as his Arguments were of no Efficacy in perſuading 
us, and finding himſelf 4 2. Ag in this, as in his former 
Schemes, being till reſolved to diſtreſs us as much as poſſible, 
he ſent moſt of the Judians, whoſe chief Employment is to 
kill Deer, Geeſe, &c, into the Country, on purpoſe, that 
we might not make uſe of them in that Way, or be in any 
wile benefited by their means. os en 
WE ſpent our Time to the 11th, in lightening and prepar- 
Ing the Ships for their Quarters: On the 12th, ran up a-breaſt 
of the Fort, and anchored there, and landed the Remainder. 
of our Proviſions and Stores, Here we dug a Hole- twelve 
Feet deep to bury our ſtrong and ſmall Beer in, to preſerve it 
from the Froſt. - OY fr IVES FAS 
Ir Ys the 26th, notwithſtanding all the Diligenee we could 
uſe, before the Ships were ſecured in the Creek: This be- 
ing effected, we turned our Thoughts on the Methods neceſ- 
fary for our own Preſervation z being certain there was no Poſ- 
2 of living aboard the Ship for Cold, wherefore ſome of 
the People were employed in cutting Fire-Wood: others in 
building Log-Tents. This is a Contrivance borrowed, as I 
8 ſuppoſe, 


| Berween theſe 
and that being pl 
the Door was low and ſmall, c 
a Hole over it, — 6 wa 

Bur the grand Buſineſs, and 


cers to dwell in. The Situation we choſe for it, was equally: 


pleaſant and convenient; it was on an Eminence ſurrounded” 


with Trees; the main River was half a Mlle diſtant, to the 


North Weſt ; the Creek where our Ship lay, near the ſame | 


Diſtance ; on the South Welt ve had a handſome Baſon of 


Water, called the Beaver Creek, about 150 Yards diſtant in | 
Canal, in Proſpect; and. 


Front, "which looked like a 


thick and tall Woods us from the North and North. 


Eaſt Winds. The Situation choſen, I drew a Plan of our | 
intended Manſion, N The 


Houſe, aceording to this. Plan, was to be Licht Feet 
long, and cighteen Feet broad; to have two ; the low - 
er one to be ſix, and the u r ſeven Feethigh ; the Captain 
and ſome of the principal Officers were to lie above, and the: 


Remainder below, as alſo the Subalterns and Servarits. The 
Door was to be in the middle of the Front, five Feet high, 
and three broad, with four Windows above Stairs, one in 


each Captain's Room, and one at each End, to. enlighten the 


Paſſage and the Officers Cabins. The Ridge of the Roof 


was to be but a Foot higher than the Side Walls, in order 
to let the Wet drain off, and to keep the Houſe the warmer: 


by being cloſe and low. The Stove was to be placed in the 


Center that every Body mightpartake equally of it's Hear. 
Tus Matters being this adjuſted, all Hands were ſet to 


Work: Trees cut down and hewed, Planks ſawed, the Walls 


begun, one Log another, with Moſs 
r 


raiſed, A and — _ the iſt of November. 


In the mean Time, the Weather was become exceſſively cold, 
tho! the Seaſon had been very open and favourable to what it 
uſually is. The Winter began in the latter End of Sepiem. 
ber with Sleet, and large Flakes of Snow, and frofty Nights; 


troubleſome „but not ſeeming to merit the terrible 


given of ſe Wikters, by ſome Authors, 


Or the z h of Oeder r 


ö IN 
/ 


- Top, but extending. 
at the Bottom, in che — 2 = — Houſe. 
Vacancies were ſtuffed with Moſd, 
over with Clay, made a warm Hutt 4 


d moſt of one? 
Attention, DE en Howie de Captain and Offi- 


a * 
= 
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. we wo Ink 
freezing at the Fire, On the e 
Beer one Hd, tho's packed up in Tom, and near a good 
Eire. | The:Gth:the Cold became i aboard, ſo that 
the Sailors wert diſtributed among the ſeveral Tents, which, 
were. 2 Convenieney and Preſervation in the 
Woads, and the Captains, Officers, &. went to live bn 
nam Houſe,. vrhich by this Time was ſiniſhed: It was chri- 
ſtened (in the dea Na Mor A -Housx, in of 
that worthy Nobleman, and generous Patron of all uſeful. Un- 
dertakings, hi Grace the DUKE: of MONTAGUE; who, 
. _ ; 


cao our als £869; 
Wx like | about this Time to, pn on aur Wister 
Drefs; whichre dof a Robe of Beaver Skin, with the 
Furr on, bich reached to our Heels, and two Waiſtcoats 
under it, a Cap and Mittens of the ſame;: lined with Flannel,. 
2 Pair of indian Stockings, over our Varn ones, made of Brogd. - 
Cloth or Leather, which reached 1 mid Thighs” with 
Shoes of: foft-tanned: Mooſe or which we 
woreewa or three: Pair of Blanket, or thick ror Socks to 
ent our Feet freezing, which is a thing that nevertheleſs 
— happens; a Pair of Snow- Shoes, about five Feet 
long, Inches wide, to hinder us from ſinking in 
the Snow completed the Dreſs, - T dis is, properly ſpeaking, 
2 ä of this Country, who have taught it 
2 can. be better contrived, 
Convenience and Uſe. For when we were thus 


equipped, we were able to ſtand the keeneſt. Cold, (ene. 
ly for a few Days) that h ed during the Winter. 
As in every Qountry, ifterent Seaſons 5 or rather 


direct Men to different 5:40 in this, our utmoſt 
Skill. was ſhewn, and Induſſry exerted, in killing Rabbits and 
Farmdges, which is the chief Game to be met with at this, 
Seafon, | The former we caught aſter the follow ing Man- 
ner. we zan down. Fre ual ba rern with 
theſe we made a Hedge two Feet high, and of what length 
we pleaſed, leaving at every twenty Yards! Diſtance, ſmall | 
Holes for the Rabbits to run through, for we obſerved, that 


they never attempted to Jump over. In theſe were ſet * | 
— : 0 


LY 


of kai thay 4 
* 36 — 2 
> . 


its entered, and began to 
and hung them two ar chree Feet 
> Sandee hd wen 


—.— 


artri — this 
Gfal; roger mom in very great Plen. 


1 
tyz Weh chat ſome Men may be able 
eighty in a Days Time; which makes 8 g Article .in'this. 


 Magazine-Liſt of Winter Proviſion, W ee e ART 


A Animals of the Fur kind are caught in Traps OH 
' ferent Sorts: or — is moſt commonly: 


1 —— 
— is alt yiths of 
E — be needleſs for me 1 fay more — 


and what I have faid, is intended oy to confirm, 8 
8 hat they deliwer more at large 

"" Bur.as che Men uſed: by the Natives jc 'eakiyrdhuis; 
may not bo the ſame in different Uountries; oriſo: general 


. eee relating! to them, I ſha be 


The manner of tlie Huh ui/on's-Bay Indians. 
e them, io firſtw drain as nnch of the Water from about 
N e 
a ſtrong Net e 
Ne Se es: 
to and are eta 
ed by the Hadiaui, n immediely finnsd. — hl 
TH 23 to e e 6 arrange dhe He, which ie we. 
Io OL? BAS m5 27 
42 . Been Profits; 5 eontinned 
2 5 Whole of that r — Altera! 
with more or leſs Sey, "Ws" — 
When the Wind was 


changed. 
Cold was very very" ſupportable'; but as iv changed to the North 
ame immediately e | 


often attended, with a Sort of Snow; than ſo many 
Grains of Sand, which driſted with the Wind in Clouds, from 
every Plain, or fat Place, T_T expoſed to it. This made 

it 


to-hoor fixtyrori | 


RT ws kt has been ſo well handled by eminent Writers: 


| | the Debts een Ge. 1 
of Wire, the Ends: of which were made faſt to the End 
er Grutch, in neh — — 
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36 We Laft Expedition in Dy 
River, at thoſe Times, as this driſt Snow is commonly ſo 
thick, that one can ſcarcely ſee twenty Tards; nor is there 
any Tracks or Paths left to direct one; all being very ſpee - 
dily r Sometimes when they have been 
thus ca People have wandered in the utmoſt Danger of 
being froze to Death, for many Hours, upon the Ice of the 
River,” not half a Mile from the Factory, and yet, from the 
Cauſes beforementioned, could not find their way thither.' 
Bur theſe ſevere Colds are not felt above four or five Days 
in a Month, and generally about the Full and Change of the 
Moon, ubich is obſerved to have a mighty Influence on the 
Weather in theſe Parts. Then it is very tempeſtuous; the 
Wind-at North Weſt, one may ſay conſtantly in the Winter ; 
and generally at thoſe Periods. in the Summer. But at other 
Times, tho? there is a continued hard Froſt,” yet it is pleaſant 
enough; the Winds are variable and moderate; and one can 
very well go abroad either ſhooting or trappfinng. 
Tux People now began to come from their Tents, weekly, 
for their Proviſions out of the Ship, of which they uſed but 
little, in the Beginning of the Seaſon, while the Rabbits 
were Plenty, nay, _ a good Meaſure ſupplyed us at 
Montague Houſe with them. What Things they dto carry 
backward or forward, they drew after them ſmall 
Sledges, made of about a dozen thin Staves j together; 
four in Breadth, and turned up at one End, that might 
the better and more eaſily ſlide over the Snow. One an may 
eonveniently draw on ſuch a Sledge, above a Hundred Weight, 
fifteen or ſixteen Miles in a Winter's Day. The Dogs in 
this Country are of the Size of common Maſtiffs, and by Na- 
ture never bark, but grow] when they are provoked; and 
theſe Dogs being the only Beaſts of Burthen, uſed there by 
Engliſh: or Indiant, will "draw much more, and that to a 
| Diſtance, if neceſſ In long Journies, through 
with their Snow Shoes; the Dogs ſoon grow accuſtomed to 
veep hl. They Ee agi, Rely the zl pon ths 
ve 115 are 1 rly fed by the Exgli/h the 
— Allowance as the Men; we frat. quits Nen | 
in this Reſpect, ſo that theirs live chiefly on what they can get. 
 Bes1DEs theſe ſmall Sledges, we had others more "oF 


and ſtrong, for carrying great Weights ; theſe were of 
— — as thoſe — deſeribed, but ten or twelve Feet 
long, and three wide, they require twenty or chirty Men yoked 


to draw them. The firſt Time of their going 
Ciſles of Brandy for Chriſtmas 
nerally celebrated in this Co 


Ship was a ſafe Retreat; a Chance of ſaving one's ſelf, in 
caſe of ſuch Accidents, ſupplied us with: more:Courag N 
Boldneſs than perhaps, otherwiſe,” we ſhould have had. 
TPuts material Affair being agreed on, the Boat was dran 
to a fir Place, by the Side of the Creek, on athigh Bank ſhel- 
tered by Trees; there a Log - Tent was built over her; co- 


| came a- ground, we could ſet her off; or if me was loſt; the 
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vered With Sails, with a Fire- place in the middle. This was 


judged requiſite to be done, that the Carpenters might be able 
to work on her during the Winter, and ſo have her compleat, 
aud in a Condition fit for Service, when we ſhould come to 
want her in the Spring. The Reader will perceive, 
theſe Diſpoſitions every Method was taken that Reaſon 
ſuggeſt, for making the Winter tolerable ; and I ſhall 
ſhew, that our Precautions were attended with as 


fects, as we could e 
pprehenſions of 


for the future be any 
| in caſe of their 


leit 


ji 


{ 
| 


: 


1195 
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» I ſhalkbe: | 


— — ee Coo bs IOW of = 
[thoſe __ z and if in doing this, 


3 be dependad upon that i: 


— — Prejudice, e _ 

Tentment; but — — Truth, A which it beco 
al Man to have, who writes from nouher Motive the - 
Information of the: Public. I-muſtifarther-begileave-to-addy 
that as Lam nat i d 1 any kind uf Ranchur, ſo I: am a? 
far from writing under the: Directimm of any: Sort bf Inſſu- 
ence ; there being uo kind: of Intention in me to recommend 
myſelf by what Ii deliver in this Narration to any 2 

— Abe 9 che —— | 


been, itocoffer to: encourage. it, When 
— — by the great Council of che Na 
tian, and wheh/out of Reſpect to their Pròteedings, all tlir 
publick Boards in this Kingdom have given, vhenever 
Daene Protection, op Idclulgencies.conld ur | 
every . Man unter the ſtrongeſt Obligation, where; ra 
Fortune, it lies air) way in his Power, to c 
can to the facilitating ſo great a Deſign ; and the Honnur 
Fo has in promoting it, ought certainly to overballance an 
Concern or Apprehenſions he may be under, of di : 
ny as may — IAY wor 


| -— Paige eke have 4 
corey of North ed r, 


Methods taken 20 diſcourage dt. 3 439 4309 F240 RIO 5 

R „ which ane now: 

ring ae mathe #aſt, 3 
Boundaries tothe 7 and North, the 


. undiſcavertd: In the Sbuthern Parts Ie ah 
tered; the Soillis very fertile; * being - 
Mould, under which are Layers :of different oo chad 
2 yellow; Gr Night the Ghores 86 
3 dey 
arg e 10 „wid ditiie Herbage om t Moe, 
lar " witly Tuſta af Trees — — 45 d 
4 ſome Hills or Iſlands, us they are called; !doyered-with 
Ama Trees, and deep Moſa, the Soil of amy Nature 
Tux are gtaat vnrięt of Shrubs and:Plants;- manydof 
"hal that are known in Europe ; as the Gooſcherry, .Curratt, 
. | Yar ur anhbladle Beier, Which the 
feed on, «therefore! called Partridge Berries: The 
the dias called Wee byithew, 
= 13 


| ion, and a — e Flr, 
Surgeons reſiding at the Factories, afcribg alf Che 
Rhubarb; it is a ſtrong Auomatick, dee 
- when drank as a Tea, which is the JW WW; = 
Here alſo are to be met with ——ů— 
week, Nettles, Butterfloweers, wild Auriculas ) Satin; — 4 
of the Lapland Plants; and others that Ae lnhbwn tw u : 
By the Sides of Lakes and Rivers — — 
Race; which, if cultivated; would mate good cd Long 
Graſs and good Meadow - Ground; andi at the 'Fattories;/ are 
tolerable Gardens, eſpecially at York- Fort, Albany und ogg 
River, where moſt kinds of Eugiiſb Garen: S¹Hỹ grow v 
well, ſuch as Peaſe, Beans, Cabbage, Tumips, and many 
 kipds of Sallads; but then the Country:a5 much more frust 
_ farther within Land, than at thoſe; Places ;. fos there it is much 
warmer in Summer, and the Froſts ate far leſs. ſevere; a Well 
as the Winter ſhorter ; ſo that the Ground neither” fenen, ſo | 
deep, nor remains ſo long unthaedꝓqf . A111 
As to Minerals, there are ion abmidaned Od. | 
ferent Sorts here; I have met with iron Ore myſeif and 


= been I | 


. 


-_ 


F 


. Gat Water, otherwiſe they would be froze in 
Winter | 

TE Air of this Country n never, or ut leaſt, is very 
dom clear; in the Spring and Pal of th Y ear there are heavy 


Number of icy icula, that are viſible to to the naked Eye, 


_ Ice, in the'Winter, there 


cles, which 


% 


n e W 

the Surface of the Earth in Plenty at Cheb; hot to I 
we; Mine, from whence the Northern. 

Indians frequently b hy Churchill, of which I ave h 
one by me; there are le great variety of Talks; 8 

and Rock Chryſtals of different Colours, as and ite 3 
the former reſembling Rubies, the latter of a 

very tranſparent, ſhooting out in pentangular Prims. | 
2 — Coul i alſo found in the Northern Parts, 
-which burns; 2 None Fins b commer | 
here ; and a Stone of a black ſmooth and ſhining Surface, that 

_ . in thin wages we Leaves, — 


—— ſpeckled with red, fas paſo | 
== Shells are ſeldom ct with ; n 

Limpids, Muſcles, and Petiwincles; there are ſe | 
others, but rarely to be ſeen ; for all kind of, Shell- 


54 


* 


wet Fogs ; and in Winter, the Air is full of an infinite 


eſpecially if the Wind be Northerly or Eaſterly, and . 
Terre the Reaſon of i is this, wherever the W Water is clear 


monly 2 this Vanda Frecxing E Ae 
che Wind in the F we ſee it. All the Beginning of the 


Winter, Port Nel/on River was unfroze in the Stream; this 
lying to the Northward of us, the Wind blowing from that 


Point, conſtantly brought with it Showers of theſe i cy Parti- | 
when it was froze. | 

Hz NE alſo frequent Mock Suns and Halos about . | 
Moon and Sun, very luminous and beautifully tinged, with 
all the various Colours of the Rainbow, are very common. 
Six of theſe Parhelia or Mock Suns, I have ſeen at one Time, 
- which to us was very ſurprizing. The ion: NINE 


ſets there, with a large Cone E , perpendicy- 


lar to it; and no ſooner does , an the [Aunte 
Borealis ſpreads a thouſand different Lights and Colours over 
the whole Concave of the Sky, with fo reſplendent a Beauty, 
that even the Full-Moon does not efface their Luſtre. — 
the Moon does not ſhine, theſe Lights are much more 
rent; for one may then read diſtinctly by them, and the 

rr 


ing of ths: 
e nenne 
ber, ſo that it makes excellent Fire. wood, and in 
for it, for the Winters are cold enough, t 
all that can be had. 


j 
wil 


Ws bled to put's Horſe Load of Wood, at lea, at a Time 
our Stove . ___ — 


cas forms Tine ̃ — Condi: If a 

, the cold Air ruſhed.in with - 

v into ſmall Snow; 
icient to ke our Win- | 


and lee ; hoſe p 
ger faſt to t 
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44 e eee M 
| Haſh, b but to the-Conliftence? of-Bil;-when ; the Weather is 


und burſt the (Veſſels wat contain them; 


— 


in Winter; ſome are of 


Hair, 8 Ay reed 5 


between temperate and „cn the Liquors under the 
Proof of common Spitits, freeze to: a. State. ſo 
* — 2 


Tin, or even Copper. — —— — 
above Feet thick] and A 
I drifted much more. Mhatever freſn 1 — 


. 
c. e eet a as We 

any Aſſiſtance from Salt, fot they are Inſtantly: 1 they 
are killed, and remain fo from Qdober: 2 
begin to thaw i und conſequentiy gro moiſt and ſpatt.s.-. 
Tur Rabbits, Hares and Pattridges 
from me cmd Brown aud Giey, 


Hairs withthe-Colour; but the x 
have taken any Pains to ſatisfy' 1 
teaſt-I can ſay ſo much for myſelfz 8 
Winter, I have obſerved the od: only of the on 
pony ores while K e — 
the Cold, have been grey ; w 3 chang | 
Leere at cha Senn, 
Bine — — or the Efes 
of Gold, let us ſpeak of it im regard to Human 


 veral of our People had their-Pices; Ears, and Toes thor, 


but not dangerouſly. ' "Whilſt the Fleſh is in that State, it is 
white and hard/like Ice, but by rubbing with a warm Hand, 
or ſooner with a Beaver Mitten, it is thawed; and wis Accl- 
dent · ĩs attended with no worſe than leaving 3 
Bliſter behind; but if the Part is froze deep, and continues ſd 
Jong, it mortifies. We find extreme Cold has the ſame Ef- 
keck in this Caſe, as extreme Heat; and the ſame 
cure a Part Tons, that would do ſo had it been burnt. It is 
troubleſome, when a Perſon happens to have any Part of 
his Body froze in the Beginning of the Winter, for the Place 
ws ' very tender thereupon, and is much een ade 
| tes again, than any other Part. 


I Sur ourward bound Paſſage, a Thermometer we ike 


with us from England, was broke, which a great: 
as a Series of Obſervations, made by the elp of chat Inſtru- 


ment, would have aſcertained the Degrees of Cold, and harr 


been much more fatsfaftory, than any Relation of it's — 
cart ere this Certainty: is. wanting, any 
* z to it are to be conſidered as the\moſt 1 


plements; and will be — Arps the eu Gov 


N 
5 52 


bg 77 adde ere At hate. wits raordinar 
to refiſf che Cold, that gra fall off 1s che v | 
eather returns; and which is ſomewhat extract 


je laſhes 


s in all the Parts öf the Bodle of Animals, Which are fur- 


. Claws, and Tails, he 


Blood is colder, and ation lower: it happens from thenee, 

_ that thoſe Extreinities are very apt to freeze. But it is very 

wen Late that few of the Animals of this Coinry 

kar ails or Legs; for Inſtance, the Bears, Rabbits, 
8 


erican Cats, As aig Sci have all ort obes; 


and thoſe that have lon We a the Fox, Gr: have thoſe 
Parts e ha a lt fr are: Hair, which | keeps 


or LI touch in | 

a A RES 
our People who was carrying 4 Bottle of 

, from the Rouſe 16 ths Tee; for not having 4 Cork | 


Spit, from we 1 
to ſtop the Bottle, he made uſe of his Finger, which was ſoon 
froze” faſt, by which Accidenthhe loſt a Part of it to make 


Cure make; * Al folid Bodies 25 Glaſs, Ironz Ice, and 
fuck lh gree of Cold ſo very intenſe, chat they 


rug ry r* a omg Heir; a and char tos for 


e 3 an Axe in from without Doors, 
where it has been ed io the de and held it within 


half a Töbt of a good en poured Water i it, which 
jus beter inftncly formed? bin Oer of Tov rg 


G 2 for 


with Dogs and Cats brought thither from 2. 


fro pe illow and Graf 
twelve F 


. 


chan if it had never been froze., From this long Account of 


wiſh. with Impatience for the proper Seaſon, that may gi : 
them an Opportunity of reviſing theſ 7 5. Nhe | 
Natives of this Land are of a middle Size, Copper .Golour, 


Deer-Skins ſewed 5 1 as their Time is ſpent chiefly in 
Hunting, . Fiſhing and Fowling, they change their Habitatior 
according, as they find the Game plenty or ſcarce. __ _. 
Tazy do not live in any great Numbers together, for the 
ſame Reaſon; becauſe it would be more difficult to provid 
Neceſſaries to feed and clothe them, therefore they have no 
Body of Laws to regulate their Conduct; but are influenced 
in their Behaviour, by a natural Rectitude of Diſpoſition, that 
reſtrains them from all Acts of Violence and Injullice; one 


4 


. 1 fo 
N they” 


are yery"dextrous, 
nd yo among the 
. that the nh? i de- 


* 7 wild Be eee 
e een 'and kill 2s Nu 
which they bring down cf Floats to the Factories. The 1 
Creatures 6h @ vaſt Exacpt of Countiy, from South to — 
North, . . ring of the Lear, in order to bring forth - 1 
tes Young in Places of Safety: that is, in che more Nor. 
we Pat, wich are either early winhabted; or at leaſt | 


bee very ae 8 
101 thither, they are extremely FE WIT 
large Griats and Muſkettoes, with which this Cbinbtry, = 7:! 
ring ve tt Summer it enjoys, oma = ng N 
1 vers and Lakes for Shelt 
and gives the Jndians a greater ; of killing em. It 
be very hard to 3 "hay uch infinite Numbers 
of theſe Inſefs ant come fo e oy , or . 
are not ence new ur- 
IH the Wings, or ee ee ee, 
from which the return of the warm Seaſon reeovers them. f 
well mention «very pln Iſtnce, lege hewthe Truth. 
of this. A certain Perfonin the Winter- bm Nome 
Creek, upon a Tree that lay over it, happened to = 
on one Side, by which he broke from the Tree ig Lin. * 
that on Examination be found to be nothing elſe but a v 
' Maſs of Muſliettoes, froze together, vs h brought 194 Fe '— 
which thawing the vital Juices in theſe InſeQts, they "= 
began to move. After that, carrying them out into th cd 4 
ET EO EIS ed their former ſenſeleſs Sta, 
. . 
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but in no great Numbers, except as 4 — | t. 
Tung Clothing of the Men here in Summer, is a 


Coat, made of Blanket, which. they buy either from. 1 
. French or Engliſh ſettled i in their Neighbourhood; a pair of 


Leather Stockings, which come fo high, as 17 for . 


ches; they make Shoes. alſo. of the ſame 
| Womens Clothes differ from the Mens E the, this, they ge- 
nerally wear a Petticoat, that comes a little lower th 
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5 Ne y often in hr drone: Fits as N 5 
Diſorders, i as quarre e Tents and abuſing 

0 ws by che Fire, 

Where Ly they . burnt, or if they y are at any , | 


When they are ſober; the 3 and compalſſi. | 
bo thoſe who are abſolute”  Stran- | 


other Canoe aj 2 mall, rz inca pal of receiving 3 
than one of the Parents, and the chile Ir N ery ex- 
traordinary Conteſt between the Man and his Wife, not but 
that both of them were willing to devote themſelves t te ſave be 
other, but the Difficulty lay in determining which would be te. h 
prune Lofs to the Child, The Man uſed Arguments 

o prove it more reaſonable, that he ſhould be drowned than 


W oe But ſhe alle yg tp $5 


for the Advantage of the Child, that ſhe ould „be 
cauſe he, as a Man, was detter able to hunt; E conle- 
quently, to provide for it. The little Lime there was (ll 
remaining, was ſpent in mutual Expreſſions of n 
the Woman ſtrongly recommending, Noe for 2 1 Time 

her Huſband, the Care of her Child, Thi 3 
took leave in the Water; M. — the ney mm 
was drowned, and the Man with the Chil got ſafe a-ſhore, 
and is now taken much Notice of by the People thereabouts. 
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525 Degree, IR: 


4 155 ateſt E rt their Fam ics, and when f 
1 ; to the Atremities, undergo them with a K 
1 dee Patience, which h f much caſier to ad- 


g common, 
even in tl 


een any Hose to receive, or carrying any Tent to 28. 
them, In ſuch Joumeys, it is their Cuſtom, | w 
"ou approaches, to raiſe a liule kind of Fence with, LY 


en. On their the * 
diſtratted Indian, whoſe Heart N 8 5 
By 1 7 Affair to theEngliſh 8 With alli 
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= Tus Language which ets People ſpeak is 


furl in f the Pronunci 


ingit. 9 


Ear roar; 


on. 7 L « 4 6 
As 1 have ſo fir an Occaſlon, af een hot” 
ben rage Min of Poli „Which 


obliging 
8 en to procure f . by the Uſe of a cer - 
A pros of untry, and not unknown here z 
2 may in ſome. hon be eaſed of that heavy Burthe 
win provid for a helpleſs Family. Something e 
orme/a, ethers by ch: Nut 
; W of it; nor, 
this at al ils Us, n tray TO Chin, 
of ſuffer] | Children endete go die for "Want of Fo | 
from e Principle of brutal Oeonom 3 Ala Aich * 
allo From amel al oh Murad ao: ug | | 
ts their manner of making Urine ; for here the Men 2 
down, and che Women ſtand Wright. en 3 | 
| 185 Fe nd to inform, the B 
22 5 ey were conducted, in ſuch 4 Country as 1 have 
| e this © be, and in which, notwitiſtanding all — 4 
cautions we felt many Inconveniencles. 
5 Tux bringing two Caſles of Brandy from Tork-Fort, 2 
Chri Cheer, has been already 1 0 7 as well 3s t x 
0 3 d. .. 9 4 but the i] 
K had been heat - 
2 before this Sean of Mike ame ; but indulg- 
55 themlelves too freely, they were ſoon invaded by che ſe 
W the conſtant Attendant on the Uſe of Spirituous Liquors. 
18 a melancholy, but withal a neceſſary Taſk, to deſcribe 
the Progreſs of this, foul and fatal Diſtemper. Our Men 
when firſt Teized with it, began to droop, Bade. hea Ti” 
As and at length indolent to the laſt 
neſs in the Cheſt, ains in the Breaſt 4 2. 2 
in breathing, followed ; chen enſued livid Spots upon the 
"Thighs, ſwelled. Legs, Contraction of the "Links pals 
Gums, Teeth looſe, a Coagulation of the Blood ; npon 8 
Mer the Back Bone, with Countenances Bone 5 Death 
" Theſe Symptoms continually increaſing, till at „ Death 
carried them off, either by a Flux or a Droply. Thoſe Me- 
 Cicines, which in other Countries We guuer y uſed with 
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higher Qualities, than Tater; and by 
drinking of which, the "People x at the four Factories 
of Churchill, Tori. Furt, Albany Mogſe-Riuer, 

2 State of Healch; * 
, ſeven Tears have ſometimes paſt without their — 
fomnch a6 a Mang which is a Circumſtance, fo very 


„ the Crews. of both Veil ee in this 


| York-Fort for Relief; and there was the more Reaſon to have 
hoped, theſe Applications would not have proved fo fruitleſs 


as they did; conſidering conſidering that all we aſked, was onl 2 
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bon ofa O 


Cruelty of Cue —— Chriſtian 
wd ber Relief which ſian inte 


and this out of a tender Regard fo them 3 becauſe, we had: 4 
itſelf to them, to their Families; and ' beſides, we were 
equally Enemies to them, and to the Engliſh.: Intimidated 


Bea r the Jan; mould pag aogramebc our 
Dwellings; Mot Why ASS nano thrown out 
leſs, in Obedience to Orders the Go — 4 
is not eaſy to diſcover. „ be from any 
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Want; — with Veniſon; Partridge, Fiſh, Gc. 
both could and would have ſupplied us in Plenty, without 


judice to the Factories. Neither could it be from —. 


tereſted Motives, with Regard to Trade; for theſe were not 
W the former were at this Time 
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Rabbits, of which — we had a tolerable Plenty, began 

to grow very ſcarce. Our People 00 ickehed-apace, 

there was hardly any of our Ship's Crew, that e el 
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the End of t& Mons," the People of the 
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we had changedble Weather; pur. ty ' tolerable, "i 
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bol 1 Malter; Aich tore away three On 

the 23d of this Mon, Orders were n Ice 

from about our Ships; ene wich Tce/ Chifs 

fels; and Pickdtes: It was believed, that this would have 

been a moſt grievous Labour; but hen it came to be under. 

taken; it was ſbon found, chat the were not froze to the Bot = 

tom, ſo chat it wmed to a kind of wholeſome and pleaſant * 

| Encereiſe; at which the _ fought a little While 

Day, yet with equal an Expedition i it was 

Our Guns, and moſt other Things of conſiderable + 0 | 
_ were ſent down to Tork. For, upon a large Sledge, that the 
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bleak Winds, hard Froſts, much Snow, with Cay Fg, and 


the Ships lay, was quite clear of Ice, that wore awa 
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in it, iremaitte. 
— Ae ** to 885 unleſs ſome: | 


happens in 
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; of all thoſe Sorts-that are — gt wy — 
them. Parts df Saupe; ſuch: as Geeſe, Ducks, c. We 
bad:likewiſe ern ee e, molly of deem. 
Comperine wh but the OR ITIIEe oven 
whatever was amiſs in 


Ws — af wy quily ben ker ad rele — by 


dempeſtous Weather which laſted to abour the 
— 22 — 


of May; 
again, — where 


aogriblyy tho/. 1 he Bihar fm, 


a os 
16th, we had —.— Weather, attended with kean Froſt, | 


Snow, Sleet; Hail, and Rain, which froze as it fell, in ſuch 


a: manner, chat all the Trees were covered with Ice. On the 
16th, the Ice in the Channel of Hayes's River, gave Way, 


y with the Stream. Our People were 
| a lowed down gendy wit he ie * 


down the River: and aceordingl . — by the 
Flap of very high Tide, occaſione by a North Weſt Wind, 
to the very Mouth of the Creek, where we ground- 
and bop there until the ad of | Zune, and it was with no 
ſmall & joined to the extraordinary Sanne 
higher Tides than uſual, that we got off ſo ſoo 
"Ox the 2d ad 3d of tht Month, 8 | 


"w_ 5 and 
Wine king TOE 
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think it will be 


Er Tn, d 3 
of the moſt important Ul; 


of our national 
to what has been hitherto 


SN b the Sutker Branch of Part Net. | 


E e Which is called Hayes's River Within five Miles of 
it's Fall into the Sea, in the of 57. 20 North, and 
in the Longitude of 93% 58 /. Wen len the Meridian of 


Londen, which by an Eclipſe of the Moon, 
carefully obſerved there, Fiat 14, 174% RE, 88 | 
55 * more than a ſquare Houſe, 94 
Balten all of them covered and converted at p 
e or Store Rooms. There are : 
5 Pattereroes und on cans bf the, e eg 
is palliſadoed, a Battery of pretty large Guns, commands the 
River, a mall Breaſt Work of Turf is thrown up by Wa fr 
Defence of that 1 2 and in Time of War, the Number 
of People who. reſide there, amounts to thirty-three or there 
abouts. It will be eaſily conceived from this Deſcription, 
that how formidable ſoever York-Fort may 4ppear to Savages, 
it js utterly incapable of being defended in it ſhould ever 
be attacked in a regular Way by an Eurqpean Enemy. - 
© Avovr ſeven Miles from * Fort, there d a large Ridge | 
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4 * round, and very neat the 


"ow 
they attacked" this Place. I mention this #8 a remarkable 
Piece of nr „ and as a plain Indication that this 


molt ufiderable Part 


dai Encroachments upon them, from 


bf a Six rs Alen 
e wo reſide here, are ſo wiſe as to believe,” the 
Qtually caſt into that Form, for their Cannon, when 


abounds with letale, and thoſe too of the moſt va 


bre for the Pyrites always contain ſome ſmall mat- 


ter of Gold, 17 often pretty rich in Silver, but are ſelc 


known es hold either Lead or Tin. 


TuIs is looked upon to be in a (te hoſt i- 


die of the Bulſoi+-Bay Gy j becauſe the 
4 4.4 of Trade is carried 'on — 
"it A cowpũted they deal for between * and fifty 
1d rich Furs aunually; and according 


ee e ee e 
wich each Other, appeared to me che more credible, 01 6545 | 


merce might be raiſed with: very little Induſtry, to five Times | 


it's bptclag, Value, But by an unaccountable Policy, at leaſt 


d in a national Light, the Company diſcourage their 
Factories from extending the Trade, and give the no 
Sort of Trouble, to prevent Gems French, who 2 

e 
en a t- 


voy n. . ag the choiceſt Kind of 


n e rigs = 
are , E uentlx, or Carriage, as 
Plates where they buy Gen * a Biſtante from 
French Settlements G that heavy coatſe Goods 'wo 


ſcarce turn to an Account ; and they have the faireſt ( 
tunity that can be of doing . this, . becauſe the Natives are 3 
ways inclined to deal with them preferable to the Engh/b. 
Tux Reaſon of this Prefetence given to the French, is a ve- | 
ry plain one, viz. becauſe they give N better Price for 
hat they purchaſe than is given by the Engliſh, as will evi- 
dently appear by conſidering 5 STAnDARD, which the 
Company has eſtabliſhed for 52 Regulation of their Trade. 
This Standard conſiſts in reducing all Skins to Beaver; as for 
Inſtance : They reckon two, Otters to a Bearer; in like 
manner, three Martins, and ſo of other Skins; whereas In 
Fact, cach of thoſe Skins is of greater Value than a Beaver; 
and, conſe ently, the Natives buy our Goods at thrice the 
Price. that they _ purchaſe them for from the French. It is 
true, that the Indians have Beaver Skins enough to ſupply their 
Wants, but as theſe are heavy and unfit for Carriage; they 
are conſtrained to bring- down the lighteſt and moſt t ſaleable, 
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lch i 


as neut che 


bee, as they are to the Southern Settlements, 


there is 0 doubt, that th” Company's Trade, would: be für 


Mooſe-River and 


from ew bog rare nar rk is; for at 


4 thing; ut che Refuſe. o 
the enchy| md Fe rag EIT m be applied to this 
Evil; 5 4 . 3:-Fop: +1 — 


one Hed, K 4s . 8 have .no; 
liking to the French,. ſo it is no les certain on 'theiother; that 
we have it not only in our Power to ſell as cheap 2 
but even . 


cui Trade were nat 


Tat ltere N Servants, and i i 
chat ſuch People are th leaſt Improve 
de do with-Rivals, 
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n Brandy, when - 
that Commodity: They likewiſe {ell 
which the Company! — fixed, by the Help of 
fices, and ſupplying we Quacks 
means * ae Countr 7 | 
ferns of the hubanr] they — the O | 
Trade, which amounts to very near a bat 1 
When theſe Circumſtances ate conſider 
xt all wonderful, that the Cor 

at leaſt commonly, three or FN hoe Pounds a Lear; 


orthatht the Space of almoit — vr from 1599 ts 


1738, the whole Amount of the Goods of this''Kingdom'exs 
by them, did not exceed ſixty thouſand Pounds; which; 
with Reſpect to the Public, may be truly ſtiled very inſignifi- 
cant ; tho” if we conſider it, only in Regund to the Gnall divons 


ber of Perſons concerned in the of this Com- 


merce, and the vaſt Profits raiſed thereby upon a ſmall Stock, 
it will be found no ſue abſurd. Conduct, as at firſt Sight it 


ſeems.” Neither is it a new [Diſcovery bly Commerce,-that 4 


Branch of Trade may be ſo managed, as to be highly profitas. 
ble to a few, at the ſame Time that it is very diſadvantageous 
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© Tuar chis is really true, in cſs ales vill; adhere. 

_ plainly to any im ntl Ju — 
the convenient Situation Settlements, the numerous Na- 
tions in cheir cee the vaſt Quantities of Furs in their 
Poſleſſion, and E A ene, ang: oe? pe our - 
Commodities; and who at the ſame Tim te⸗ 
flect on the vaſt Trade, which the French carry ha io rt 
very Nations, without a eee e commodious .; Settle- 

ments, and to.many other 
5 os 1 yt To ſuch a Parſon of 1 it will readily-decur, 
that if Settlements were. made; farther up the Rivers, proper 
Encouragements given to the Natives, — the — 4 
upon 4 falt and equitable Foot,” which. even then would be 
highly beneficial to the Exgliſb, all theſe Miſchief would be 
ſpeedily redreſſed; ten Times the Quantity of our Manufac- 
tures wauld be conſumed; the Trade would be recdvered. 
from the: French, who have no Rigi to it; and by employ- 
ing Artificers: at Home, Seamen abroad, and a. conſiderable 
Number of Ships, would transfer: to the Public that Wealth, 
which this Traffick is certainly capable of producing; and 
of which only a very ſmall Part comes at preſent into the Poc- 
kets;of a Handful of Men; whoy: provided they enjoy all-they | 
3 are content it ſhall. produce but little. 
hee . and yet ſuch is or Fommergs: of the Beis 
in Hudſon Ba 

As L have now performs my Promile, In ms Meſure, | 
I hope to the, Reader's: Satisfaction: we will return again to 
the Expedition. On the 22d of June, we fell about three 
Miles below the Factory, where we came 5 an Anchor, and 
took in the Remainder of our Stores, and here the California 
buried another of her Men, who had been in a declining W 
ever ſince we failed from England... On the 23d, we fl 
down lower to. a Place called Five Futbom Hole, where we 
anchored for that Night. On the 24th, having a fair Wind, 
we weighed Anchor, and paſſing the Shoals of to the North- - 
ward on the Diſcovery. .On.he.-25th, we failed through 
much broken Ice: but by ſtanding in cloſe. to the Shore, we 
avoided the thickeſt Part of it, thoꝰ a 1 deal continued in 
Sight, till we got to the Northward of Cape Churchill, where 

we had a clear Sea, and > Pane without Difficulry; 
INOS | Monih, e Gentry land, in 5 

the Latitude of 61. 40“. North. ; 
O che 1ſt of jah the Reſolution came. along Side of the 
Dobbs, and took in Proviſion and Sea-Stores, ſufficient for the 
\ Uſe of ten Men, for two Months. This being done, Cap- 
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dee aux who inhabit the 
_ to the Na 7a the ng Settlements, 5 
peared from Time to Time in Tall of forty or 
together, upon the Eminencjes of the Tſands e 
ſhouting, jen aiaklag Bighzlfor 6 bo approach, dit wi 
ceeded on our Courſe without minding th m, uti} we arte 
at Tal If Iſland in the Latitude 1 22 North,” whers 
we anchored that Night.” Here we tried the Tide, and found 
jt riſe ten Feet at High Water, v, which af Flt and change of de 


Moon, was at half an H Four. 
W weighed from e endeavoured to ſtand in with 


ke Weſt Shore, where a targe. Opening . but wWe were 


prevented by the Tee from a g it. But the Weather 
growing nar and the Ice oo about inlarge Pieces, 
we bound! it neceſſary to bear awa 5 for Knight's — 


where we took ſh ter till the 45 en the — Was: 
clearer. lu the mean Time, Tod G Canoes full of Z/ 1 
| came off to us from the Welt Coaſt, e 
that we oe Whalebone, — *. Hately Pp 5h q 
y returned with a conſid c of wa; and 
arge Parcel of Bladders filled with 190 of. We 


ed the former with ſmall Hatehets, Knives, Bits of = | 
bows woe and other 'Things ; butt as for the Ol, 35 we'did not | 


oa for e thrknines to 
us beſides, that 9 had conſiderable Quantities, both of that 
and of Whalebone, upon the Hands that lay in fight of us to 
the Weſtward, and were very preſſing to have us go thither ; 
but this, as Our Buſineſs was not Trade, we thought'fit to de. 
cline. Here we ſaw great Numbers of Seals and white 
Whales, and had ſeveral Iſlands in View, ſuch as Sir Biby's, 


 Merry's, Jones's, Cc, all rocky and barren, quite deſtitute of 


Trees, and indeed of Herbage, excepting Scurvy-Graſs, 
a few other Plants which are common in Groenland and L. 


Lond. Upon theſe, and indeed upon all the Iſlands on this 
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OT? oy reading ; wth 
e to an 
; _—— Magnet, but to v DT or. if re, 

covered their Powers by this s, they preſentiy loft 3 
again; ſo that we were thoro copyineet this as mae. 
dical Cure of their Diſorder, which," as it was viſible to all 
Board the Reſolution, ſo it is not an Accident taken notice 
only by me; and therefore the Matter of Fact may be con- 
ſidered as a Thing inconteſtable; but the. Buſineſs js how to 
account for it, by ſigning « rational and probable Cauſe of 
Effect, in it's firſt Appearance, fo 


F to en Queſtions of this 
Nature, is hs Een, 6 © trade yo abe Improvement 
of uſeful ok to-chir Stock, of which the 
Learned are at 2 
Taz Notions ee Antients bad of the power of the 
eee nary Loa imperfect, and therefore we 
ome hat 


wonder chat there bat of Confuſion, and 
much of Obſcurity in the Accounts they have laboured to give 
us, of the-Cauſes of thoſe Powers. The Opinion that-prin- 
eipally prevails among the Moderns, is that of Des Cartes, 
maintained by Mafebranche, Robautlt, and other Authors; 
even admitted and conſid by Mr. Boyle and later Philoſor | 
ers. In this it is there is continuall win 
; — the Poles of the World, a ſubtile, , and i 5 
viſible Matter, channelled, or ſtriated: Which. Matter, cir- 
culating round the Earth, in the Plains of the Meridians, re. 
enters at the Pole, o polite to that from which it iſſued ; and 
ku. ain thro! Poles parallel to it's Axis: That the 
two Poles DEL to thoſe of the Earth, and 
her out of theſe there iſſues a Matter like that Juſt 3 


0 Mer, entering in at one of the Poſes, wade] 


At in its _ 
Pores; fome 4 


ier from the North Pole of the World, others that of the dub; 


| hence the North and South Poles of the Magnet ; and. ene 
the firſt Hint aps of making artifictal Ma . 0 
TP be objected, that all this is ofition, and 


that it js not poſſible it Proof; yet 
Woot ont ie ment, wil em id nt Boe 
ſoch Proof can be had, 

Place, W Retire ber wks e e . 


falſe; and alſo 6 it 


| is altogether oper to demand them, If we * 
Reaſoning to the r 5 — 
Cauſes may be aſſigned for this ſ 
we are to conſider next, which 3 


* . in the fiſt Place 


this ſudden Alteration of the Needles, proceeded 

„ to the North magnetic Pole, accord- 
ung to the Syſtem of Dr. Halley ; and to this 1 ſhould have 

been to have aſcribed it, becauſe then we ſhould have had 

| ſome of Evidence, in favour” of that Syſtem, which in 

's Contrivance, is certainly moſt ingenious. - There are how. 

ever ſeveral Reaſons ariſing from the Circumſtances before re- 


Hated, that will not allow us to adnſe of this Cauſe; and of, . | 
theſe 1 ſhall-tmention three, wat appear to me the moſt 'ma- | 


terial. The firſt is, that in Fact, we were not near that Pole; 


at leaſt as Dr, * den ts it, ſince 8833 2 


Suppoſitions 'ought to tüte 


7 187 the! TP 
17 tir rege eee hy after wan 


| removed) from the Pole privy * —— 
dee were 0 from it, agd he placez it in the Longi · 
tude of 300. Eaſt from the Meridian of * „, 
were above 0 eſt from the ſame Mer 
ty this 22 rare Cauſe, it would .hav 
2 * nes had the 8 Direion, ul _ 
hey 2 Accident has 
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ANOTHER Method rel for 3 Scluton of this Dif. 
ficulty, was the Vicinity of ſome large mineral. Body, that 
might diſturb and divert-the regular Direction of the Needles, 
Now if we ſhould allow this to be not only poſſible, a 
bable, which, perhaps, is more than pan Faid for | *, ä 
from the Principles of the received Philoſophy; pu” age the 
Evidence of Experiments; yet it could not be admitted as the 
Cauſe in this Caſe, ſince that too, muſt have acted equally ; and 
tho” it had altered, the true would have given ſome certain 
Direction to the Needles, which, as we — before; was 
not the Caſe; and e had it been gk no Remedy what, 
ever could have heen found, e e plain and natural ons 
of removing out of the Sphere Adivity, which ſuch a mi- 
neral Body, mult be preſumed to have; and yet, as we. ſhall 
ſee hereafter, another Remedy was found, which could have 
no Relation whatever, either to this, or to the former Cauſe. 

Tus laſt Cauſe, to which this Event has been aſcribed, is 
cold; ariſing from the Nearneſs and Quantity of Ice; which, 

it has a known and ſenſible Operation upon the Air, may 
b. conceived to act alſo on the magnetic Particles, fl 
therein, or pines upon the Needle itſelf, by Conſtriction — 
it's Pores; hich ever Way it is ſuppoſe to act, the Con. 
ſequence will be much the ſame, and contribute equally to the 
Solution of the preſent Queſtion. If not withſtanding what 
has been ſaid of the Reaſonableneſs of admitting, in ſuch 
Caſes, probable Suppoſitions, ſome. farther Proof ſhould fall 
be required; I think, that may be likewiſe met with, in the 
fingle and ſimple Remedy, by which we were delivered from 
this Embarraſſment; and this was no other than carrying the | 
Compaſſes into a warm Place; when the Needles very {j 
reſumed their Activity, and pointed as uſual, by their being 
e gain permeated bn the ſubtile magnetic Matter. * Ie? be 

ed, 


ObjeQtion, that it is reall 
mation 0 the pomyT ove Suppoſition; - fince 8 
might act as pow ly there. as here. Ser 55 
very well for that Uncertainty, U ineſs, a Et way 


allowed the Expreſſion, Piſtraction, Needles ſuffered; be- ns 


S we Can, 
not but conceive that it muſt act variouſly, in Proportion to 
the: Force of the frigoritic. Power, the Configuration of the 
magnetic Particles, and the Steutture. of the Pores in the 
Needles; and, 7 this-accorgs, perfeAMy with the Needles 
. 1. "iy, yh yon Air, by gn? 3 
ontrariety w e Operations of Heat 
Cold. It may not be amiſs, however 10 obſerve, that tho? 
this Gauſe may „ et 2 85 


E. te. 5 
ner in wile we ap 
in ſup 
ferent. Cauls 8 bon ay be it W 
more eee we ſhall 1 thence: detive in Favour 
kbat Hypotheſis, In Relation to Magnetiſm, which is received | 
at But all I have delivered, Whether rational TE 
8 probable orotherwiſe, whether well or ill conceived 
clearly or expreſſed, or in fine, whatever ir, be; is 


1 to the Cenſure of the candid and judicious Reader; EZ | 


for if it leads . any Degree to the Diſcovery of the 
Truth, whether it be by admitting or diſapproving my oy Net 
tions, it will effefually : anſwer the End aimed at by 
| arg for which, preſuming this may paſs 7 2 a tolerable 
I take up the Thread of my Story „where I let it fall, 
On the 5th 0 weighed and ſtood over to the South Side 
of Sir e in Hopes that we ſhould have been able 
to enter the Opening, that we attempted before; but we had 
| 8 ſame. Misfortune ; for the Ice driving out and 
We 9 RY 14 e Pieces, we, found ourſclves again obliged to 
was here that ſix Canoes full of E/Aimaux.came. on 
Far with a large Parcel of Whalebone, which we purchaſed 
upon Terms as-mueh to their Satisfaction, as to our Profit ; 
but notwithſtanding they were very deſirous to have us ſtand 
in nearer the Land, and for bs Purpoſe, repeated all their 
Former Signals; yet as our 2 Was Diſcovery, and not 


ce, 
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'  Northward, but in repdſing the Shoals, ty TH "By 
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e de 2 f ; * D's | 
| amy wet yes tele Salfcharhan, ad flogd 2 25 
orth "as the Latitude 782 gona 
E q eee entered 
2 een many low we 
Bays Peing at the” 


g the fame we South End 2 

5 asd, which in 1 at the Dif. 
ance of about ive Leagues to the South Eat one is 
nw e ee Bay, well ſheltered 


from the $24; and in the Bottom of it WT 


running Weſtward,” \ The main Lend 
1 and conſt Ghiefly of « Heth doch K 
ſs, with hete und there a fow finall Plants. The e 
Entrance into Nevis Bay, is is between the South Welt” 
of Sir Biby's Iſland, and the main Land. 
On the 8th, ye le wh Inn 60 cout 6 the 


a Ridge of 2575 where our Veſſel was very 
— 2 to Pieces. ile we were in this 8 Situation 


there came 1 ſix Cahbes of Eſkimaux with nat | 

bone, which we bought of them. They were very ſenſible- 
of the Diſtreſs we were in, but ſo far from taking any Ad- 
vantage of us, that 23k were not only extremely ** but 
bighly ſerviceable ; for when the Tide of Flood floated us off, 
an old Man, who ſeemed ang array with the Place 


than the reſt, paddled' before us, out the Shoals, and 
kept in the deep Water; ſo that 1 was. in ſome Meaſure "4 
his Aſſiſtance, that the Neſalution not Na 8. being lo 


but eſcaped alſo, without ſuffering any Nan Whatever 
therefore the French Writers, or even ſome o our own m 
fay, in Prejudice to the Character of theſe poor People, it is 
but bare Juſtice in us to own, that they treated u us not me . 
Humanity, but with pot at Kindneſs and Friendſhip 

I xvsp confeſs, I could not help aimbing ve 
not only the Induſtry, but the Ingenuity of theſe e; ett 
for Want of Iron are frequently obliged to make not only the 
Barbs of their Arrows, Darts and rs, but alſo Hat. 
chets and Knives, of Stones, Sea-Horſe Teeth, or Sea-Uni- 
corn Horns, which Creatures abound here ; and it is not eaſy 
to ſay how dextrouſly they uſe Materials, which to us ſeem 
ſo very improper for wes to which they employ them. 
Their Needles are alſo made of the fame Stuff, no ding 
which. their Cloaths are perfeQly.well ſewed, and are not only 
ſtrong and cloſe, but very neatly made, in the fame manner 
| as thoſe of the People we met with in Hudſom r- Struite, which 
have boen more n deſcribed ; and therefore 909 | 
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uffalo's Tai 
it is very uſeful. wb. | thi 
Coun | nar 
ing 0' | vi | vet 
then it js eaſily removed with their Hands; but if it was not 
for this Defence, thoſe InſeQts would be i | here, 
as they are in ſome Parts of Lapland, the Ac» 
count given us by Mr. Maupertuis, in his excellent Book of 
the Figure of the Earth. For this Purpoſe their Children wer 
m while they at their Mothers Backs, when it mut 
be allowed, that they apt 
auth N 8 the Sages 


. „  HP It a add a 

y carry. them in their Boats, à Bladder full of 

Oil, as our People do à Dram. Bottle, pug wnaguyy Fogg 
Contents with the fame Reliſh ; nay, we have ſometimes ſeen 
them, when their. Stock was out, draw the very Bladder 
E Satlsfadtion. In all 

Pr are convinced by Experience, of the 
E this coarſe Kind of Gi, in this rigorous 

- mate, which makes them ſo fond of it 


induced to be of this Opinion, becauſe 
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- -» made .of "Snake, "bollowed on with ſome Dif 
Wt wont vl 


otirſe 
e N 


ar have a very dextroug a of” Fire; "uh 
9 N Lene, JOC 


aro Too e a {mall Hole in each; 
uns hep ales ale erlindricalPiees'of 
= or Tang 
wi 
2 e e e * 
un lighted c 
ary Mt, in the f ee l. Tinde 
a Fire as th "hd be p 
nude Timber. 5 ve, 
— Fl them in the Winter, they 
uſe of their Lamps before deſcribed, for 
Family Occaſions. A Notion has pretty g 
us if theſe People lived: under Ground in the 
Wat this is abſolutely a Miſtake will year from hence, 5 
the Country in which they live, is for the moſt Part one 


ttinued Rock; and rele. poſſibly there may be à confide 


Depth of Soil in ſome X their Vallies; yet this being 925 
almoſt as hard as that Nock, ſuch a Manner of 4 muſt he 
to them impracticable. Alter having mentioned ſome In- 


ſtances of their Ingenuity, it may ps - e the Reader, 
heſe 


if 1 give him one of mah Sim bi. poor Creatures 
were fo far from being Barns of their Wires, that they 
would willingly have proſſituted them to us, from a Noti oo, 
that our Children by them would have been in every reſpect 
much ſuperior to their Nation, as they took us HR: for 
they conceive that in the moſt litera} Senſe, every Man begets 
his like; and that the you of a Captaln muſt de 2 Captain, 
and ſo of the reſt. 
Wx ſailed from Whos: drecting our Courſe to ho Eaſt- 
ward, and on the gth of July, arrived and anchored at Sea Hor; 
Iſland, which is very properly named, there a pr 
ous Reſort of Holz Creatures thither ;: and this being ac 
1 ir of Propagation, they were exceſſively Farina,” roar- 
ing in a terrible Manner; many of them flouncing a 5 u 
the Beach, and much greater Numbers in the Sea th 
It's Coaſts. As this is the moſt Faſtward of all the Iſlands | 
before mentioned, it is the leaſt viſited by the Savages of an a Ry | 
es lying moſt out of IEG and as this is probabl 
2 Reaſon, 
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gon Shore in a little Boat, tat we. f uſe wy x 48 Oc: > | 


_ cafions;' pe ſan dane together with two of 
the. We were no eren ar eee eee : 


ferthis Reaſon ;thereirne; 1 \ 
Tide of e ve retired on | 
Board the Reſolution, without Ap e en 

Wx ſailed again on the 11th, N Game Day al 4 
Point, in ie Latitude of 629. 47 Nr . 
diſcovered a large Opening, running to the Weſtward, to 171 
which: I gave the Name of . Corbet's BR” We did not enter 
this Opening for two Reaſons, firſt, becauſe the Tide of Hood 
came in from the Eaſtward; and ſecondly , becauſe Captain Moo: 
tho the ſaw the ny o ha af fore hrs Imre 


ed by: | 
* to the Ae which we TRY did on the — 4 
and found them both een : 
between Marble Iſland, and the Main. 
- Ta# firſt Newiime: heard, Was, chat Ra Abſence,. the 
Dobbs Galley had been expoſed 10 a good. den of nger, 
from the. Ice driving down upon her, out of Rankir's Inlet; 
which lies about four Leagues to the Weſtward, and Where 
about that Time the Ice had broke up. Into this Place Capt. 
1 had ſent his Chief and Second Mates to examine it, 
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we remained here ſix 
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Boat with che Second Mate, * 
deen Jalabert, in Latitude 639. oe rin wil 


Fullerton, in Latitude 64%. 15" . ee 
rr us from 
the Fleſh of four Seals to male ar and 4 

diſmiſſed chem, firing ut their dne gf our Grem G: 
from alb the meighbowing | 
deen, RI DOD 
ſo that pur pr afictwards came tear as, 2 
Ws weighed on the 14th in Company lifornia 

atching' at the dae Tin 
the Neſalution, under the Command of our chief Mate, 
make the ſume Tour that had been propoſed for the Californi 
Long-Boat, with Inſtructions, to join us again about Cape 
Fullerton, We failed all the next Day through' very thick 
Shoals of Ice, which at length grew-impaſſable;. ſo that 9 
aneh 11s Caliſwitha were both oblipetts ph eto IE 
ey as he Searnen in tel Part ofthe World term: q 

's Separation we might Obtain à ſafe Paſſage; an while 
we lay thus we ſaw vaſt numbets of Seals and Sea Horſes 
B e e be Nn err e ; 


On th „ wwe eit looks and dad in for 


a clear of ity but in eſ. 
one Difficulty; we found ourſelves involved in ano. 


: ther; for this ts a Shore, along which there is no failing, bug 


with the utmoſt Caution, as there are many rocky Sh that 
rod « Mile or two bur, and are dry at half Tide. We met 
wich more Ice on the 18th, and to avoid it we plyed to and 
fro, the rather, becauſe this being the Station to cruize - 
fot the Boats, there was no Time "Joſt. But as they 
did not join us as ſoon as we expected, we began to grow 

impatient and uneaſy, 8 | 
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Ne 22 2 


. were gone. We likewiſe ok care f 
Aa ould not obſerve 7 to moor 4 l un ry boy 


nall Flag ” with an , 
/ Ty, for farther Intelligence. 8 
Ar Things thus Ei ety os 


Northwatd, 'as the California did to the South. When | 
had reached the Latitude of 650. 1 I e | 


with the ſecond Mate, and fix Hands PL DUTY, on the Welt 
of the Welcome in order to try the Tide; and here We 
found the Flood ſtill coming from the Northward, and the Time 


High Water to be pretty near the 1 | 


ba It roſe above three Feet higher 4 Pble, 
FL N oof oats 
goed 70 The Seu Ae lick 

except that it appeared Wee higher; 
e pe Herds of Deer feed- 


| Ing. In our Pallage alſo we took Notice of ſeveral Black 
bales ; and I cannot but obſerve, that conſide IR | 


bers we ſaw upon this Coaſt, it is a Thing le, 
à moſt advantageous, Fiſhery might be ke ont here. | 
the FaRories; which would be a Thing of great C 


to the Nation, as' for many ned » we have made little 3 
ing the 2 


8 5 Progreſs in the W 
Eni 
hes fo remove that on; Pen 


n tho. who are at all ac . „ 


Fiſhery, very well know, are bothof them Points of Co ſequente. 
After finiſhing our Buſineſs a-ſhore, with as — expedi- 


pode; r we could in 


to ach dy, who: were. in e Boats, and an Informa. 


Sr 


parent, and deep; with ſteep ! 
grew freſher, thicker, and ſhallower, at that Height; that they 
metin their .Pallage, with many of the Eſkimaus, who at alight 
conſiderable « of freſh 


| certainly \ 
92 to the {Nw werweredahitt make. 
. dr tis Ink my hare Gm Com 


tice of in running up it, n Weg to ts ines: 
ture. This Circumſtance was, that the Stream of Ebb run 
faſter by one Half than in the Thames, for ten Hours in twelve, 


tho“ it was upwards of twelve Miles broad, and for the two 


laſt Hours the Flood cauſed the Water to ſtand ſtill. In; the 


next Place, tho? I cannot take upon me to ſay, that here is 
an immediate Paſſage; yet, I think, I may iy aſſert, there = 


is nothing in their Report, n but this 


aſs — . I mean-upon 
the Surface, it would have been far from being ſo; —_—_ 
3s this was. the Scaſon, — 


draining. 
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vertain the mum Tide in che Welcome came from the North, 


and would have been no more than is found in the 
tick; acid onithe'WetiCoaltsof tuen, 
In the laſt Plate it may be 

of Flood from the * 
and abfolure Proof of it's being 
Flood from the Laſt; is: 
Proof to che c 


— 
to temark, that tho the Tide 
would have deen a direct 


. "a 


it is well known, that in the 
£404 Tides from che two Oceans meet 
one andthery and Were id aſbn to belleve, iht when. - 
ever a Diſcovery is made of . the like 
will alſo be found there Una $65:12 4 

As we were now fo Fg; a fag being ec, 


the Captains were both of O —— 
them to determine what be found there, 
warm Diſpute there hac been — — — 
— and Gapt. Middleton; and the Expectations whith 
this Diſpute adesited in the World; 4s well as e near Relati- 
2 it had to the preſont Expedition; ſo that the neglecti 
might have been looked upon as an inexcuſable Omi 
World have been ſtill left in ſuſpence, whether ir-was. 
a — Ne ogg thoſe'Gentlemen, from various, ye 
Reuſons, had concluded it to be y o elt W. 
River, — ory ae 1 n PIGS 
Bur notwithſtanding:cheſe pre ſſing Reaſons; and this eva 
2 every body ſor g chis Point, * 
the 29th of the Month, before we — this Place. 
Wasgz-SrAATr, as it was then called, lies in the 1 
titade of 65% 35 North, and in the Longi nude of 88, o/. 
Wet from Low having on the North Side of it's Entrance 
- Montague, and on the South Cape Dobbæ. The nar- 
roweſt Part of it is about five Leagues to che Weſtward of 
the laſt mentioned Cape, -where it is about five miles over, 
or ſearee ſo much, there the Tide runs like a Sluice: Bo 
that ir may be affirmed wich „that ar Spring- Tiles it 
runs at the Rate of eight or mine Miles an Hour. While our 
Ships were in this Place, we had very little Command of them, 
the Current being ſo rapid, that the California was carried four 
or five Times round) notwithſtanding the utmoſt Endeavours 
were uſed by thoſe aboard her to — ty ng s ede thn che 
Truth, chere eould not be a more 
to ſes how the Water raged, foamed, wager 


about us if it had been à great ande þ bled an by many 


* S 
0 C 


great Rate throu 
E Pre it Force of ol 
lar Outrente, rum ſometimnes a+head, and then fell u- ſtern 
us again, We were about ther Hours in this Situation, But 
at jengeh, paſſed Savage Tae the Lide is leis 


becomes bro we found o 
mere Mey ot Eaſe, ard in 8 Safety. This Sound 
formed by a Chain of -ſmall , that along a fore 
Diſtance from the North Shore, behind which Ca Mid. 
dleton lay, when form in this Place. On che zoth, We 


found ourſelves off Derr- A mh is an DER 
Road; about eight or ten Leagues higher up on the ſame 
of the Strait. — ſoon 


— a v Be 
for ſe the Ships, ſurrounded in a manner * 


Iſlands; which ſheſter it almoſt from wy Wind; to 12 = 


After mooring our — ce wen oe and 
Fathom Water, A era, 
ethod to be purſued, in order to deter 5 ly 
2 Wager was P . à Strait, or a Bay, and this * 


Reſolution, which was the 3 of our Tow” 
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eta. 


Lee eee ee Bars 
e Dogs 


PRESENT, 


| Capt WILLIAM MO oB, 
Captain FRANCIS , er. ä 


r Ausber iu 4 fue Hatboir; ele rey 


mant to go fi we have met to debate on the moſt effec- 
© tual and expeditious: Method to be purſued therein; and after 


mature Conſideration, we have unanimouſfy agreed; that 
© the Ships? ſhall remain where they now lie, and' that the 
Boats of each Ship ſhall depart it the firſt of the Flood to- 
* morrow Morning, up the ſaid Strait, as far, if poſlible, as 
to the W. Ocean 
done with all the Ex 


© to determine whether it is a Paſl; 
© of America, or not, 4? is 


"robe 


pediton 


gave the Name of Hoiglar- Harbour, in Honour of James | 
_ 'E „ Members of the North Weſt 


the ſaid Stralt, and finding good Encourage- 


| 
| 
: 
1 
| 


% 
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© mit; but in order that that the Ships may not be detained in 


© this Northern Latitude, longer than they may with ſafety; 


by waiting for the Boats: it is reſolved; if they ſhould not 
* 5 A N 
« return by the 2 5th of Auguſt next enſuing, then the Gom - 


* manding Officers of both Ships, are to proceed with the 


« Dobbs Galley and California for England, Ce. 


- 1s Purſuance of this Reſolution, the Captains of the Dobbs 
Galley and of the California, ſailed with proper Officers, and 
a ſufficient Number of Hands in the Boats, beloaging to their 


reſpective Ships, upon the laſt Day of this Month, with a 


fair and fine Gale, keeping a North Weſt: by Weſt Courſe, 
ti l the Strait diminiſhed in Breadth, from ten Leagues to fcarce 
one. At this time, which was pretty near the Approach of 
Night, we were alarmed with a very loud unaccountable Noiſe, 
reſembling the Sound of a vaſt Cataract, or prodigious Fall 
of Water, but could not diſcover from whence it came; it 
was therefore thought neceſſary to come immediately to an 
Anchor, that ſome of us might go a-ſhore, and ſee what Diſ- 
coveries might be that Way made. This was accordingly 
done ; but fore we could gain the Top of the Eminence, 
for the Shore proved exceſſively rocky and ſteep, it was be- 
come ſo dark, that we found all the Pains we had taken en- 
tirely thrown away, and were obliged to return to our B 

very weary; and yet no whit wiſer than when we went. 4 
cannot help, however taking Notice that in aſcending theſe 
Mountains, we had at once as great, as gloomy and as awful 
a Proſpect, as perhaps ever aſtoniſhed mortal Eyes. While 
we walked along the Beach, the ragged Rocks above ſeemed pen- 
dent over our Heads: In ſome Places there were falls of Wa- 
ter, daſhing from Cliff to Cliff; from others hung prodi- 
gious Iſicles in Rows; one behind another, like the Pipes of 
a vaſt Organ. But the moſt tremendous: Part of the Scene 
were the ſhattered Crags that lay at our Feet, and appear- - 
ed plainly to have burſt from the Mountain Tops, thro! 
the expanſive Power of the rigorous Froſts, and ſo rolled 
with inexpreſſible Fury down the Sides, till they reached 
thoſe Places where the Ruins now lay: I call them Ruins; for 
ſuch they properly were: And if there is ſomething - that 


deeply affects us, when we behold either the Waſte of 


War, or the Devaſtations of Time, it may be 0 con- 
ceived, that ſomething much more terrible muſt be felt from 


che Sight of theſe amazing Relicks of the Wreck of Nature. 


3 „ 
b an * 


* 


- a a ; ; ? 
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rear SatisfaQtion ; and early in the Morning we went a-ſhore ; 
nor was it long before we diſcovered, that the mighty Noiſe 
we heard, was occaſioned by the Tides being confined in g 
Paſſage of about fixty Yards wige, but the Body of Water, 
and it's e ee e And notwithſtand- 
ing we were now One Hundred and fifty Miles from the En- 
trance, it's Colour was perfectly bright, and it's Taſte very falt. 
The Tide roſe here commonly fourteen Feet and a Half, high 
Water at ſix o*Clock at Full and Change. As we ſaw clear 
that the Strait opened beyond this Fall, to five or fix Miles 
wide, and ran ſeveral Leagues to the Weſtward,” we were 
fill in Hopes of a Paſſage. The great Difficulty now was 
how to paſs the Fall, which, when attempted, proved not 
either ſd hard, or ſo hazardous, as from the firſt View we 
apprehended; for 1 paſſed it with a little Boat, When it was 
in it's full Fury. We ſoon after found, that it might be croſſed 
without any Riſque at all; for at half Flood, the Water be- 
low the Fall, was upon a Level with that above; and at half 
Ebb again, the Water above, was even with that below; and 
at thoſe; Times, it was pier ſmooth and ſtill, ſo as to be 
aſſed without the leaſt Difficulty or Danger. While we lay 
ete, 'three Hidiant came aboard us in their Canoes, and ap- 
2ared from their Manners, to be the ſame kind of People 
we had met with in other Parts of this Coalt, but much lower 
in Statute ; for it was very obſervable, that in failing North 
from Tori -Fort, every thing dwindled and diminiſhed, ſo that 
Trees ſhrunk into Bruſhwood,, in the Latitude of 61 5. and 
none of the human Species appeared beyond the Latitude 
of 67. | Theſe Indians ſeemed a little timorous at firſt, as 
in all Probability we were . Europeans they ever 7505 | 
but upon our making Signals of''Friendlhip, w bolder, 
— and converſed with us, and N them to 
underſtand, that = ee | urns e- . 1 nk Lan- 
ape ſignifies Veniſon, they preſently went a-ſhore and brought 
2 had been — after their manner, 5 rt ay | 
together with ſome Pieces of Buffaloes. Fleſh, which appear- 
ed to have been lately killed; and having purchaſed this ſmall 
Cargo of theirs at an eaſy Rate, we ſent them away very well 
ſatisfied. * On the 2d of Augiſt, we paſſed the Fall, above 
which the Tide roſe only four Feet, but the Shores were ve 
ſteep on both Sides, and no Ground was to be felt with a Line 
of One Hundred and Forty Fathom. There ſtill appeared 
Seals and white Whales, but 55 withſtanding this, moſt of 


— 


, 5 i . 
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our Company were nat alinle diſcouraged by theit finding che 
Water almolifreſh-upon ie Surface. But « beingeny; ern, 
nion, that this — T reſolved 
TOI hg Gr her _ 

TINT Bone ſtrongly: to 
— — Cor was forced in; and 
the e of Water, of the ſame 
— S$altneſs with that in the Ailamitit Ocean which reed our 
Hopes, as ſuddenly as they were ſum before: \Burrhis Gleatn 
of Succels proved however of very ſhort Contiiuance: 
On the ad of Ag, towardache Fall ef Night, toe Wa- 
ter became une „pon which'we anchored, *ll 
the, Morning ſhould: 9 — Canis. The Day nd ſooner 
brake, than we went aſhore, ani fromthe Hills that were but 
' very ſmall Piſtance from the Qbaſt, we had the Mortification 
to ſee clearly, that our bithettovimiagined Strait ended im two 
ſmall unnavigable Rivers; one of wich plainly fell from. a 
large Lake, which lay at ſome Miles Diſh: to the South 
Weſt. Tbus all our Hopes vaniſnid; and we had nothing to 
conſole us forthe Pains we had taken; the Time we had 
and the Dangers we: had run, but the SatisfaQtion! of having 
_ in e we 3 ne 7 ef „ 


Frey 
bag ny 


— 

| — — or no Paſſage, ſo | 
— 2 \Certainty. 
Tux came off to us during the ſhort Stay ve made | 
here ſix Canoes ; and the People in them brought us à {mall 
Quantity of Deer and Buffaloes' Fleſh, and ſome,Uried Sal- 
mon, which we purchaſed, and ſignified to them our Deſire 
to have more, which they readily apprehended, and as ſoon 
—. lied with, . wo rar ary = 47a Jy 
| inging us very ſpeedily a much larger Quantity 

Ee ki — Proviſion, which we not only purchaſed, but 
alſo bought ſome of their Clothes, their Bows, and whatever 
elſe they were inclined: to part with, out of mere 

Of theſe People I endeavoured:to learn all 1 could; firſt with 
Reſpect ta the Copper Mine, and then with regard to another 
Sea, which I endeavoured to ſuggeſt ts them might lie to the 
Weltward; to make them comprehend which, — 
a 


ce 


ackind'of a irdde Draught of che Coaſt, in Hopes thæy might 
have con inued it, but this W. . 


ſeemed not in [the leaſt to um 


will eakily - conceive was a N | 
cruel - intraent- we bad decides ho Arie en 

5 Auoxos x theſe Indians, there ce a Ferſon uiho Ane, ä 
his Dreſs and Vas the ſame with. theirs, et. appear- 
ed if. ſtly 7 bis >. % Wi 


and Gam bd being utterly un; management 
— — n and that ke was: Jonly 
them to us. Captain imagined chat he might 
poſſibly be a Slave; and obſerting how. ready theſe People 
were to part with any nad entertained from thence 
a Notion, that it might nat bhe'i e to purchaſo him; 
and to be ſure, if this could have been — " wouldchave 
been a right meaſure, hectuſe fram him, poſlibly,” we. 
ve learned ſome what. It was ww woe: View, that 
Mr; Thompſon the Surgeoti was ſent a-ſhore »uith/a Parcel of 
Ned the Oe bur hd ew 2 5 
reje e Offer, ir in er 
ſhewed their diflike to it. 10 Atta N- Lr 
to make 


On the th both — and: ve began 
the beſt of our way back to then Ships, but, the Windbeing 

contrary. the ſame time very high; we found gurielyes 
of wacher 3 e rom 


in out — 
it ind got wer Sil 8 e we 
| webe hailed loſt» Dan, rho bed thr A Boat to __ | 


back, . in, we e I | 
we Fall, which we did 
that Night under an Iſland eight or den — . it. 
Having a ſtrong Gale of Wind from thence with much Sleet 
and Snow, 8 Ships, without meeting 
N our F that was worth obſery- | 


we were v 


well — find. © ves IS re- 
wits @ conn one Ned 


2 
turned, ct our 


5 Nei : * 
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. a 
it might be attended with better Succeſs. 
2 inthe very Council that was held for- tecelv. 
of the late E „Mr. Thompſon the 8ur- 
a inimared ſome Doubts had, that as the Weather was 
from being clear, the Sea running high, and our Boats 
hp a good Diſtance from the North Shore in our return, it 
was not at all impoſſible that we might have paſſed ſome Open- 
ing unobſerved: on that Side, which: he the rather inclined to- 
fear, becauſe he thought the Land looked, as well as he could 
diſcern it, both hi h and double, with very large Breaks be 
tween the Mountains. I readily ſeconded his Motion, though 
influenced thereto by other Motives, more eſpecially from the 
extraordinary Tides that we had diſcerned, for at Douglas 
Harbour it roſe ſixteen Feet and a half perpendicular, where- 
as according n N Relation, it flowed but ten 
Feet at Deer ght or ten Leagues nearer the 
| Welcome; beſides, BITS of High Water being rather 
earlier at the Fall, though ninety Miles farther Weſt, than 
| at that Sound, 1 could not eaſily reconcile theſe Circum-' 
ſtances to the want of a Paſſage, and therefore, though 1 
could ſay nothing as to the 8 taken Notice of 
by Mr. 3 I yet thought theſe Obſervations — 
very well z that Review which he 3 
in Caſes of this Nature, it ia Med for Ai as deans 
I et a fince upon that, the Succeſs of their Voy- 
age depends; and, which is much more, the Report of it is 
to become, if not « Law, at leaſt a Guide, and a Rule to Po- 


Theſe Arguments were inſiſted upon in their full Ex- 


tent in the: Council after the Report was made; and in Con- 
ſequence of a and warm Debate that happened upon this 


yg the following Reſolution was a to, in order to 


recti ET have happened” n eee 


an c Camcil held on Board the California i Douglas ene. 
247; the 7th of Augult" typ. 
W An EY 
3 n SMITH, Ge... 
AMA e 
"WY  _cxammin m 0 ora Or 
Strait, — on the moſt 233 — 


* 


k «ed her they halen * William Moore and Capt: | 
Han. 
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a by \ i the 
{Ships came i in, but oe Bag Tas +40 fc Mr. Edniard 
„Denman the Surgeon, and Mr. H. of the Dobbr* 

. £6 r (it 1 
; ©, hard id not wr Some ph k odd which 
* to them —.—.—.— Land, and h an Opinion that 
che Entrance of this River or Strait is not ſufficient to admit 
© of the extraordinary Tides found here; but that there may 
be a Paſſage for them through the North Shore, ſeven Gr 

„Acht Leagues from henee, which they,” Mr. Thompſon and 
Nr. Ellis, conceive might ef Obie ion; it is there 

6 Hehe reſolved, that the Dobbs's Schooner the Reſolution ſhall. 

dane to . 2 Satisfaction as 0 thoſs' 
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Ar this Gone K Wen Bose; chat as there were a 5 
 atiety of Citcutnſtances, many of them very ftrong, fucks 
as «amounted almoſt to a Demonſtration," of there being Mill 
ſome Paſſage to another Ocean lying to the Northward; in 
that which Captain Middleton called N epulſe Bay; ſuch as that 
the Tides were always higher, and XY time of High Water 
| eee dee as alſo the Saltneſs 
and Tranſparency of — ater In the Welcome, which was 
fuch, that one might ſee the Bottom at the Depth of twelve 
ur Warten Tati f 56 88 to the Numbers of Whales that 
were continually ſeen upon the Coafts,' and the repeated In- 
ances we bad, that North Weſt Winds, ge REY 
i T Aſſurances, Captain 
William Moore had dae e te that there 
Was a Paſſage in Repudſe. Bay; I therefore propoſed that he 
Dobbs Galley ſhould depart heel in ſearch of it, while the 
California finiſhed the Examination of this, and whatever Pla- 
This was Saar opp Hive — on as 
is was ſtrenuo 
Moon ein eto e n ry | 
e our þ ſeveral of the People in the Cl 5 
. RN CRE 
ner o e Seas; an ; 
— wes — bho r to proceed A 10 
1 To all theſe ObjeQions I replied in the beſt 
Manner I could, but with no Effect, for upon the Queſtion's 


denn put, the Propoſidon I had mae as rejected by a Ma- 
_ Jority, 


- 
7 - 
: 5 5 
* 
8 
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ES 


but e he ky Aa 


| igues patiently, and were not 
Ad of laoking, D yin ths 8 „ 
to hear. them, | when tt 3 iure, diſcourſing over 
; Canſequence to the Suc- 
ceſs ow Voyage * troy 5 the Incli⸗ 
eations that might ES from | 
to dee them; 2 — the Clobe; 


enough from beng = 2 8555 Seamen o or Stateſmen, — 
not help foreſeeing, that the diſcovering duch a 1 8 — | 

ghly ſerviceable to their Iſlands, 12 a 

L 


be hi 
Reſort of Shipping. But the ange t in 11 1 Re- 


ſpect 


r 7 
ſpe& felb within'the:Campails of 1 us bord 
OY Ship, where were Was 9 while 

ſwle Delight was a delidivus Dram, that on heated him - 
ſelf to ſuch a Degree in tulaing e oF the EA. 
| Fo Seas 
not 
n * N 5 hot en an ic; drone er) de 
e r Ae Ws FT ert fl. 15 * f na 
. nd a ſtron 
North Weſt Wind, which brolte two ef the C 


7 * 
1 


the 
of ks Nenn, 
'with a go round: Oath” Now bad rather 


forced u. hore upon on of the Iflands **burar length 
bn ren of the Crowy- of both Ships ſhe was moored in 


ſafety, to our very great Satisfaction; as we were very ſenſi. 


ble, that if ſhe had 1 any of the Iſlands, ſhe 
could not poſlibly have been ithout ſuffering conſider- 
able Damage. On the ach the Werber berolitng fine, Mr. 


28 the Chief Mats, and myſelf went into the Boat, to 


ut in Execution that Act of Council, which has been be- 
| fore given to che Reader, with ReſpeRt to the that 
it Was ſuppoſed ve might have paſſed on the North ore, 

When we returned from er ; 
I out Paſſags we 8's 
finding 


_—_—— — 
gious Number of e about Midnight, 
ourſelves encloſed by the Coaſt and the Iſlands that lay before 


it, we ſounded; ar fele Ground ut win Flt and" 
- Depth continuing to diminiſh, it was j 

to an Anchor, which accordingly we 

we landed, , and from an Eminence play 


ran up ſeveral Leagues to the Weſtward, bir 


chat it was impoſſible for us to proceed much . 


Account of ſeveral Ridges of Stones that ran quite == ® 


and were very at Low Water. W mn 
to the Northward of this another 


likewiſe about three L s from it's ee, 8 
in che ſame Manner. 


deſt to return to the Ships as ſoon as it was poſſible, -which we 
did on the 1 4th, ſo that we were ablent upon this Service only 


one > AM MICE EEE gn or eg as; 

"As fon as de eme back, a General Council was called, 
* order to receive our Report, and conſider of what was to 
de undertaken next. In this Council 1 laid hold of the Op- 
now ae why ram Propoſition; and of 

new Arguments, as by turning it often in my * 


he cn 


chors, and it was not without much Difficulty ſhe 2 | 


U hopes of finding a Paſſage dein | 
now loſt, in Regard io e Nase ue Gert By * | 
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do to _ Yer et as the Seaſon was not 


„ 
| not entirely fpent, and as 
ore might be undertaken, the fol- 
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| we hereunto ſet « our Names.“ 


2 5 1 


principal Articles about which Mr. Dobbs and Mr, Middetor 


4 s Conc) ll on Board the Dobbs Galley in Doug Kar. 


t e PO e TH4r ye 
MILE SS TT e "4H : 
Catan WILLIAM MOORE,  . | 


Captain FRANCIS SMITH, be. 4 \ 


6. 


A F TER A very accurate Search of the Opening, com- | 
monly called Wager River or Strait, we find it in- 
tirely ſhut up from having any Communication with any 


Place but the Velcome, of which from the extraordinary 
Tides, Greatneſs. of it's Extent, Depth, and Saltneſs of 
it's Water even fifty Leagues from it's Entrance, we de- 
termining it to be an Arm thereof; yet finding the Tides to 

riſe a great Height on the Weſt Coaſt of the Welcome, but 


more eſpecially here, and not being quite certain whence 


they come, further than that all the Places we have tried 


them in our way here, we have found the Flood to ſet the 
Courſe of the Goaſt from the Northward and North-Weſt 


Winds to make the higheſt Tides, now being deſirous to 


know whence the main Tide comes, we conceive a Know. 
ledge. of its Direction on the Eaſt Side of the Welcome, 


would be conducive thereto ; it is reſolved (Wind and Wea: 
ther permitting) that Trial be made at the Low Breach 
nearly oppoſite to this Place, as alſo at Cary-Swans-Neft, 


and all other Places that may furniſh any Light towards the 
Diſcovery of a North Welt Paſſage. In Witneſs whereof 


Signed by the Council, 
Ir may not be * to add here à ort Account of the 


differed. 


— 


1 123 
Ufered- Mr: Dobbs, gave it as N the Flood 
the * N. 5 7 was pr opaguad, from 
thence to the # 9 i ah 3 was his Senti- 
ment alſo, that * Wager ng 5996 for he d it to be, 
ood came from the Weſtward, and at t e South Welt 
Bluff met the the Eaſtern Lide. Mr, Middeton bad quite a con; 
8 with regard to both theſe . -Points, and he was 
Yet Tee ic ante allowed. that Mr. -Dobbs was miſled in 
ect to the latter by, Lieutenant Rankin, who finding | 
| we Stream running from the Weſtward pn the Sho the Soul 
Side, where he lay while the Water roſe e. | 
| concluded from thence, that the Flood — © Welt 
ward, whereas that Stream was only an „ arid the main 
Current in the Mid-Channel came from the. Eaſtward 
no wa R for many e might be ne 
of of th like — — other Places. Mr. Dobbs cher re 
reaſoned right, from —.— Principles. Tb 
MI. Middleton on the other hand affirmed, that the Water 
was there quite freſh, that it did not flow to-any.conſiderable 
Height, that the Stream was not very rapid, .and that South 
Eaſt Winds made the higheſt Tide, all which Facts are clearly 
and diſtinctly refuted from the Light of Experience, afforded 
by repeated Trials , ſet down in the Reſolution of Council, 
which I have tranſcribed; beſides, he aſſerted, that the main 
Land was continued from. the Latitude of 63% 207%. to Cape 
Dobbs, which was not fo, for we diſeovered a large Opening | 
in the Latitude of -64®. N. Some other leſs material Dif- 
ferences there were, which, to avoid fatiguing the Reader, I 
ſhall not mention. 

Bur it ought to. be obſerved, that it was 4 
for che Publick, and a laudable Concern for the Glory. of the 
Britiſh N ation. „that Mr. Dobbs took ſo much Pains in 
pear It muſt be likewiſe conſidered, that he could not be 

xpected to be farther in the right than he was properly in- 
Grand, and that it muſt be boo that he argued very juſtly 
and jadicioully, though from Facts that were wrong ſtated; 
ſo that his Errors, if they may be properly called ſo, were 
not only involuntary but inevitable; ſince Reaſoning as he did 
from what was laid down to him b others, he could be an- 
ſwerable only for the Rectitude of his Concluſions, and not 
for the Certainty of the Premiſes which lay entirely out of 
- his reach to diſcover: Whereas Mr. Middleton was bound to 


greater Strictneſs in his Aſſertions, as they were not eſtabliſhed 


*.. 


on h Report neil ther her 
Kis own Experience ; yet it may we 

cuſs, that as he found his Gharactet 
'-natural-"fof —— tor defend dent 


e eee — and 
rom We —— the Determination of the Reader. Neither 
ſhould I have meddled with this Matter at all, bat that it re- 
. 
not to the thoroug the Peſign and 
of EE but all future "ei re —— — 

Since if all Errors, however they may ariſe be 

hot debe and femoved, do Wat thoſe: who'ih fe 
imes ſhall be employed loyed in ſuch" , may have d 
— of former 3 — 
Conſequence to the'Briti yrs gs may — longer dei 
than otherwiſe it need be, and therefore the Publick has 
a Right to expect the greateſt Accuracy nd Preciſcneſs in all 
Narrations 9 9 OW. 17s 4 
On the i th of Augigſt, nn Douglas H 
bour in Company with the California, with a ſtrong but fair - 
Wind, attended with ſome Squalls. We were den hd 
Narrows entering the y by a Flood Tide, which detained 
us ſeveral Hours, though we went at the rate of more than 
eight Knots through the Water. When we were got into the 
| Welcome, the Wind continuing ſtill freſh, we lay too. On the 
15th the Weather i fair and moderate, and the 
eu, it was propoſed that as we lay within three or four 
of the 'Low Breach, we ſhould ga thither to 
the Tide, agreeable to the laſt Reſolation o "Coun, 45 the 
Scheme and Intention of the Voyage, and to the 
ticular Artieles upon this Head, which the Gentlemen < . 
North Wen Committee 'thought'fit d e ths our y ew 


tions. ; 
-RoCeSrh 007" in the — wen with our Wcbad 

Mate Mr. Metcalfe for that but before we could reach 

che Shore it was dark, and 2 a little after High Water, ſo 


that we were under the Neceſſity of ſtaying till it was High 
Water again, in order to execute our Commiſſion with Ger- 


tainty. In the mean time, the Ship lay too in the Offs 
and fired Guns every half Hour, but either the Wind or 


Ebb Tide driving her ſeveral Leagues to —— 4 


Was 
. „ 


3 R 

„„ es ates. te 
— 

S 


hich e came, 3 me 
Northward, ie ad Te THe Gn We l de. 
wiſe found that it Was High Water at Full and Change of the 
Moon a little before three o (ock, which was ſortiewhat Sar 
Het than the time of füll Sea upon the oppoſſte Coaft. * 


Buſineſs being now over, the. next-thi 
— as £0 which, "ry 
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how we ſhould be able to get on Boar 
and'great Difficulties 10 merit to our View, ctothed 
with ſuch Circumſtances of Terror, as could not but make the | 
ſtrongeſt Impreſſion on our Minds, and. therefare the Reader 
will pardon me for entering into a particular Actount of them, 
Tu Ship, as I obſerved before, was now: out of 120 
it was not poſſible for us to know with any degree of Ser- 
tainty which way to follow her, the Wind . very bigt 
the Weather very thick, attended alſo with , | 
we had was ſmall and deep; moſt of the Hands in 9 5 
Landmen, and thoſe too much oſed; ſo that all things 
conſidered, we might be truly ſaid to be in moſt deplorable 
Situation. I endeavoured to encourage the People in the bel 
münher I could, by repreſenting, that let the Event be uhat 
it WT it e for 8 ph __ to 
Aid the Ship, to remain and periſh upan ſpitable 
Coaſt, Siebe hte add wot the lead Tk of Mn or BE : / 
10 Shelter to be had, or ſo much as a of freſh Water? 2 
and where, in the midſt of theſe Inconveniences, it was _  —_ 
poſſible to prolong our Lives for any time, as we had 
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one, Day's. Proyiſion aboard. The People Wiled 1 
wht by theſe Reaſons, agreed or pore, Seay: wi = = 
ding: y did in Circuraſtances diſmal enough, and | v 
dee iſmal- Appreberiſions. Thie Wind edt x | 1 


Sea e very "high, we took it in very 24 T1 
art of our Time and Labour wasem — 4 in throwing 

og that it was impoſſible we ſhould have held it long, | 
However, when we. ay t about twelve Leagues from ts ah = 
Pct on reat Satisfaction, deſcryed the Ships, and this giv. þ 
irits, we redoubled our Labour, and very | = 

gan pan very happy it was for 2 | 

at 3 Time, for 1 we ſhould never have ſeen them 
more, the Wind riſing much higher, and, conſequently- the 
Sea ; the Weather too became ſo thick and dark, that it was 


* to diſcern eſther Mp or Soy but it pleaſed C 4 
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to deliver us before Things were come to theſe Extremitie 
VS which nothing bat a Miracle could have ſaved us. 
Tu Wind blowing from the South, we were detained in 
the Welcome till the 19th, when it ſhifted, and we' took the 
Advantage of ſailing Southward; but as it grew tempeſtuous 
from the North Welt, and the Reſolution which we had towed 
ever ſince we left the Yager, being both a Hindrance to the 
Ship, and hazardous to the People who were in her, it was 


judged more expedient to take all Things out of her, and turn 


her a-drift, than to remain in this Condition any longer, whic 
was accordingly dont, We had fine Weather on the 20 


and 21ſt, but as we were at ſome Diſtance from Cy IO 


Neſt, we made no Uſe of the Seaſon, with Reſpect to the 
Trial of the Tide there; tho as the Reader muſt remember, 


this was amongſt the Number of the Things propoſed as ne- 
ceſſary to be done in the laſt Reſolution. _ 3 

As the Weather grew afterwards, very indifferent, a Coun- 
cil was called on board the California; in which a definitive 
Reſplution was taken to bear away, without farther Delay for 


"England, and was put in Execution immediately. On the, 


27th we ſaw Cape Pembroke, on the Eaſtern Coaſt of Hudſonꝰs 
Bay. On the 28th, we paſſed the Iſland of Manſel, and failed 
by ſome Ice, of which we had many large Pieces in View, 
*till we arrived over againſt Cape Charles, We entered Hud- 


ſor's Strait on the 29th, and had very pleaſant and warm Weg- 
ther, which laſted till the 3d of September, and then it grew 


foul again, having at the ſame Time a ſtrong Wind from the 
Eaſtward. We fell in on the 5th with two of the Hudſ/or's 
Bay Company's Ships, with whom we reſolved to keep Com- 
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pany, yet were ſeparated from them in the Night of the 6th, 
The 


ut were lucky enough to rejoin them the next Day. 
uncomfortable Weather we had, made fo chiefly by the thic 
and noiſome Fogs, proved the Cauſe, that many of our Peo- 
ple began now to relapſe into their old Diltemper the Scuryy, 
which was the more unfortunate at this Juncture, as we were 
then in the moſt dangerous Navigation of all thoſe Seas, occa- 
fioned by the Narrowneſs of the Straits, the Want of Sound- 


ings, huge Mountains of Ice, which may be very well com- 


pared to floating Rocks, and the diſmal dark Weather, which 
renders it ſo very difficult to avoid them. Yet frightful and 
ſhocking as theſe Circumſtances are, it is not long before the 


become ſo familiar as not to affect us much, and the Danger is 


ſo far leſſened by keeping a conſtant Watch, and proper Diſ- 
cipline amongſt the Seamen, that one ſeldom hears of any 


melancholy Accident. This is the more manifeſt from a 


Fact, 


| ths Bass e Gies 159 
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28 F 3 Year after Yeat 
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—— ir thereby alters it's Nature, and becomes, i 
ſion, the Cauſe of Safct 

obliged to take Notice * the ; 
to be met with 8 as nd 


7 
Fog⸗ that ate 2 


— wy s, and as many who have failed in theſs 
have their Pains to endeavour to "account för 
them w 2 been the Ain like wiſe of the moſt hitell}« 
gent ' Travellers through thoſe Northern Climates; that ate Int 

manner affected by them, it may! afford ſome En- 
tertainment to the Reader; if we follow ſuch Examples; and 


employ alſo a little Pains and Time to diſbaſs a Polar, which - 


tho ſo often confidered; is ſtill far enough — arm. Ayn 
and'the clearing of which however muſt bv-attended 


Coquitions wore than ſufficient to compenſate the'Trouble of 
the Enquiry: For tho Hudſom's Straits, the Coaſts of News ' 


Foundland; and other Northern Regions, ate moſt fatnous for 
Miſts and Fogs; yet many other Climates are alſo ſubject ts 
them more or-leſs, and therefore the Diſcovery of their 

did any tolerable Degree of Certain ; will anſwer many bfe« 


to the World: - 


Ir . Hint Mr: MaipeFtuis that perhaps ths 
3 . 


long : 
ferente of: bm eres Apr nates poi Be 
. 
they ſhould be meſt troubled with Fogs, when the Sul 
Agheſt, and indeed through their whole Summer, when - 


ts Yan there conſunty ge th Haim but 
; jſt the cotitrary ; and that then thoſe who are 


the Whale Fiſhery — — Coaſts have. bright and 


* * 


perhaps we may 1 


— ——ꝛ— ws | 


Purpoſes; as well as add — An | 
wWieds Nr ͤ . 


rai more N — But 
Mr . 


Weathef; -which; i Mavic obſerves 1 hi Ver, 1 FE 
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. | © 5 7 be Loaf Expelilion in | \ 5 
| Ar to me more probab/e, that the Coldneſs of 2 
ES (75 ape wo me woe pabbe, ht th Coli 
; | —_— on the Surface, which ſeems to be Moc xo 
having the thickeſt and moſt frequent Fogs, when we are CG 
the Ice Fields, where the Air is coldeſt. It has been alſo ob- 
ſerved, that South and South Weſt Winds bring much moiſt. 
Vapour with them, which in the Northern wet 
Fogs, not only from the Coldneſs of the Air, but from it's 
Spring being weakened, whereby it is rendered leſs capable of 
and ſupporting thoſe Vapours. On the other Hand, 
| e 
— them fair Weather, and this alſo from a double _ 
firſt, becauſe they blow over a dry Tract, and conf 
bring with them few or no Vapours and next, CS - 
0 add to the Elaſticity of the Air, f that the Vapours are kep 
1 up without any Falling or Fluctuation. 
| Ir is to be obſerved, that in treating this Subject, 3 ; 
=: mon Uſage of — ſever a great Confuſion in our No- 
tions, by repreſenting ſeveral Things, ſometimes by the ſame, 
and ſometimes by different Names. As for inſtance, we very 
ſeldom diſtinguiſh between Vapours and Exhalations, or be- 
tween Exhalations and Steams ; and yet by diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween them, we ſhould not only come to ſpeak more cor- 
rectly, but to think alſo more juſtly, that is in a Manner more 
correſpondent with the Operations of Nature. Steams I pre- 
ſume are, properly ſpeaking, - ſuch Collections of EMuvia - as 
are thrown out of this Globe, by the internal Heat of the 
Earth itſelf. Exhalations again are ſmall Particles detached 
both from moiſt and dry Bodies by the Action of Heat, as 
for inſtance the Sun- Beams. And laſtly, both Steams and 
Exhalations become. Vapours; when being rarified to a certain 6 
Degree, they aſcend up into the Air, where as they riſe h 1 
they become Clouds: But if the Air is ſo diſpoſed, as inſtead . 
of ſuffering them to riſe, they are precipitated towards 
Earth, they then become Miſts and Fogs.- 
WI may from this Account of the Matter eaſly conceive, 
that very thick Fogs may be produced, in different Climates, 
by very different Cauſes, For in warm Covatries, where the 
Earth is in a manner always- open, the Steams that it throws 
out plentifully may at certain Seaſons create great Fogs 3 
whereas in- cold Countries, where the Earth is in a great Mea- 
ſure. bound up by continual Froſts, this Cauſe cannot take 
Place, ar leaſt in any great Degree. Yet from the Water 


while it remains unfroze, ſuch * r coplonliys) as 


14 


23 


50 bs at Califorflia. 


* 3 beg ee 
. ns conſpicuouſly, even in the hardeſt Winters, hehe 


halations and the Steams in the Summer Months are con- 
ſiderable, and the Coldneſs of the Air, occaſintied chiefly by 
the vaſt Quantities of Hloating Ice, and the” lee Mountains 
on the Land, hinders theſe Exhalations from ing, and 


otly is! the Cauſe of thoſe Miſts and Fogs that are-{o- 


much ſpoken of in all Dun of fudſeur Bay, Hudſon's 


Straits, Newfoundland, Gr. Sh 
Ir. l ald une tn Bes netz in the Alt, that, we bught to 


attribute thoſe Appearances, which the Learned call-Parhelia 


and Paraſelenæ; or, as our Sailors ſtile them, Mock Suns, 
and Mock Moons; and baving this Opportunity, I eannot but 
otice, that to this Cauſe alſo we ought 10 aſcribe certain 


bog ors like the Tail of a bow, Which are gene 
ſeen near the Horizon, when Fogs are almoſt totally diſ- 


r= try and the Rays of the Sun are tranſmitted without 3 in- 

terruption. Our Sailors fancy, that theſe drive away the 
Fogs, and have therefore beſtowed on them 7 Name of 
Fug Scoffers ; whereas in reality th 17 are the laſt Remnants of 
the Fog, that by a Reverberation of the Sun Beams, produce 
theſe Appearances. I ſhall not pretend to ſay any Thing of 
the Figure of the Air, or of the continual Clienlation of that 


Fluid, which is very rationally maintained by ſome great Men, 


but content myſelf with theſe Obſervations, which are grounded 


chiefly on my own Experience, and make therefore 2 | 


a Part of this Relation, ſince they belong to a Subject, whi 


has been more or leſs treated of by cvery Writer, that has pre 


tended to give an Account of what appeared moſt worthy, of 
Notice, in viſiting theſe Seas. 
War I have been ſaying in relation to Fogs puts-me in 


mind of another Circumſtance relating to the Air of this Coun« 
BY) or at leaſt of thoſe Parts, which I viſited, that appears to 


very ſingular, which is, that Metals are leſs apt-to-ruſt here, 
* * x any other Climate, where I have been; and this alſo, 
though to many it may, appear trivial, is a Matter that de- 


ſerves to be enquired into ; for if there be a great Difference 
obſerved in the ruſting of Metals in ſeveral Climates, it. may. 


Saane Quaiſties 
the Air in thoſe 2 which may be applied to feveral uſeful 


Purpoſes. Mr. Richard Ligon, who compiled an Account of 
Barbadoes, about a hundred Years ago, for he began to collect 
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13 . Lal Expedition in. 3 


the Moidure of the Air; was at that Time: ſo gpest) us to bn 
their Knives, mow Needles, Swords, &c-. to ruſt,” and that 


in an Inſtant; for, ſays he, take. your Knife to the Ge 
ſtone, and grind away all the Ruſt} which done, wipe it 
and put it up into your Sheath; and ſo into your Pocket, a 

in a very little Time draw XI find it 


to ruſt all over, which in more I . e 
He adds that Locks too, chat are 
of, will ruſt in the Wards, and ſo become 


| 
uſeleſs ; and Clocks and Watches will ſeldom or never go true; 


all which is occaſioned by the Moiſtneſs of the Air, Te far- 
ther obſerves, that before their Arrival at this Iſland, they took | 
Notice of the like Effects at Sea, when they had: fot four or 
five. — cs. ,omo what the Seamen call hazy Weather, 


guy me e and urges it as a Proof 
that ths this ruſting of M was owing entirely to the Airs 


Ir muſt be itknowledged that Moiſtre being the Cauſe of 
Ruſt, may be ſtiled not only a prevailing 85 but in ſome —— 1 
a general Opinion, and there is no doubt that this large, par 

ticular, and poſitive Relation of Mr. Ligon's, has been thought 
2 deciſive Proof of it. I remember that upon mentionin 
my Obſervation, that Metals were leſs apt to ruſt in the 

— about Hudſor's-Bay, than elſe where, to one who is A 
very ingenious and very wy Perſon, he immediately 
mentioned his having made the Remark in Refſia, 
that he looked upon this to proceed from the Dryneſs of the 
Air. I make no doubt that both theſe Gentlemen may be in 
the right, or in other Words, that Metals ruſt in * 
from the Moiſture, and are free from Ruſt in Niſſia, from 

the Dryneſs of the Air. But It is a great doubt wich me, 
whether' this general Notion of Humidity being the Cauſe of 
Ruſt, will account for what I obſerved; or even ſo much as 

with it. It is very certain, that the Air, in the Coun- 

tries about Hudſon's-Bay, is rather moiſt than dry, and what 
I have before ſaid of the frequent Miſts and Fogs, is ſufficient 
to ſhew that it muſt be ſo: Nevertheleſs Metals do not ruff 
here ds in other Places. May we not infer from hence, that 


1 


mere Moiſture is not the Cauſe of Ruſt, tho? ſeldom or never 


:; pied without Moiſture ? + 
N HOEVER carefully examines Ruſt, will find that it 5 is 


| Solution of the ſuperficial Parts of the Metal, from-which it 
ariſes, by ſome fluid Menſtruum. It does not however fol · 
low from hence, that all Fluids will cauſe Ruſt, or which is 
the ſame thing corrode and diflolve the ſuperficial * of 


7 


the Dobbs and California. 


wende for pe rere Oi fo far dnn haf 
„that it is applied to . 7 Bay vent 


this Effect, we ſhall be A... 3 more into the Secret; 
for i will then appear ves Metals by defending 
Ern arat Wy articles in aqueous Fluids, 


as are the real Cauſes of 2 Now: is it e 
bable from allthis, that theſe Particles are no. other than d 
Salts? May we not be led to this inion, or at leaſt con- 
firmed in it, by. 3 that the Solutions of all Metals 
are made by. acid  Menſtruwms, and more eſpecially; by re- 
| flefting *. 7 own and common Method of making white 
Lead, which is no other than a Ruſt or Solution of that Met 


produced by Vinegar? Do, we. not ſee. from hence, 9 ol 


preſerves Metals by it's known Quality. of ſh bluriti 
"acid Salts? 'Swrely we may from -hence very 


and entangling 
Bets collect, + that it is not barely 3 Leah . | 


ſtruum of a certain kind. that cauſes Ruſt, 
Bur to make this Subject fill clearer, ok. rather to give 
all che Light into it that can be derived Rom m een; 
let us ob ++ that tho? Af is a Fluid, and that tho? it ſome. 

times acts upon Metals, indeed it commonly acts „ ee 
les, 


2 in ſuch a. manner, as to diſſalve their. ſuperficial 


Which is raged the aq, chat is meant, when we ſay, 


that it makes them it does not do this barely as a. 


Fluid; n y. where have the ſarne Effect, 
and. Metals would ruſt as, mu A 4 e of to 
Countries near the Line. Neither is Air c 


tho? the contrary. is commonly i imagined) by 15 bens | 
hi 0d ueous Particles; 2 humid = 1 4 ould 5 ; 


| 3 the {any ffect in, Hudſon's: Bay, as it has upon the Coaſts 
of Barbadoes. - But if thoſe aqueous Particles that float in the 
Air, are 1 with acid Salts, then it will p oduce this Ef. 
fect, — e not, Thus we fee that may be made 
DIA wes Reſpett; 

it p appear are ca- 
pable of ſhe wing, whether LE 
of Salts or not. * would not 47 go out of my Depth 


in a Matter of this Nature; hut I hope. I ſhall not be thought 
8 if I put the Reader in Mind of a former Re- 


may be cauſed in very hot Countries, in a 


great pee ig by yy ny a the Earth, and add to it upon 


this this Occaſion another Hint, that it is not in the leaſt impro- 


that -thelp Ftcans, ma load the Air with xtraor- 
Wt . * OI 5 


gs Fo : 


e this a. little arther enquire how it comes to-.pals, 
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114 de Lat Epen u, 
dinary Quantity" of theſe acid Salts, which on the contrary 
may not riſe fo plentifully in theſe Northern Regions, where. 
the Water often,” and the Earth always, is locked. up by Cold, 
and where the Heat of the Sun may be preſumed to raiſe only 
FEC 
This Method of Reaſoning ſeems to be ſuj from an 
Experiment made by that lent and accurate 'Enquirer af | 
ter Truth, the Learned and Reverend Dr. Hales,” who, in 
diſtilling Salt Water with a View to make it freſh, found that 
a moderate. Heat anſwered much better than ong more quick 
and violent; the Water that came over the Stillwith the for- 
mer being perfectiy freſh, whereaz the latter was brackiſh, 
It is alſo very poſſible, that the Heat of the Air may in ſome 
meaſure operate upon Merals, more een Superſi- 
cies, by opening the Pores, and fo diſpoſing them to receive 
a larger Gary of that acid Spirit of Salt, raiſed -by the 
ſtrong Action of the Sun into the Atmaſphere, - as hath been 
before mentioned. Ys hs e 
| Having thus contributed my ,Mite towards the Improve- 
ment of the Hiſtory of the Air, which is a thing of ſuch high 
Conſequence in Natural Philoſophy, I ſhall return to the Nar. 
N of the few Things worth Notice in the remaining Part of 
„ „ gs . 
On > oth of September, about Break of Day, we fell in- 
to a prodigious ſtrong Ripling, and the Sea broke terribly a- 
board of us on all Sies, This was occaſioned by the Tides 
ſetting ſtrongly againſt a pretty briſk Wind, and the like Ri- 
ling is frequently met with from the very {ame Oauſe in o- 
Ger Places; as for Inſtance, near Holy- head in our own Seas; 
Jn the Gulph of Hlarida, in North America; and in many o- 
ther Places, but in a leſs degree than we experienced it. I 
mention this, becauſe it was from hence that we judged our- 
ſelves to he near the Iſlands of Refolution, and N we 
took our Departure from hence, tho we did not a 
ſee the Land. At this time there were ſeveral large Ice - Moun- 
tains floating in ſight, but we very foon left thein behind us, 
as we began now to enter into a warmer Climate. I cannot 
call it a milder, becauſe we ſoon ' afterwards experienced as 
tempeſtuous Weather as any we had met with in thoſe Nor- 
thern Seas, of which ſuch Forrid Deſeriptions have been given 
by ſome Writers. 80 x: Fea PLC ee de 
On the 10th we parted again from the Hudſor*s-Bay Ships. 
On the 11th! one of our Men died, who had long lingered 
under all the afflicting Pains of an inveterate Scurvy. In the -. 
Night of the 12th we had a moſt terrible Storm, by which we 
fuffered conſiderably in our Rigging, and by the — 


Hands 8880 the Bobbr G 

_ whichwas the 2 | — | I 
en, as otherwiſe might have been preventing 8 
Mis fortune. But fortunately for us, the Maſts eſcaped beyond 


and we ſuffered nothing farther than wt 


our Expectation 
was the Reſult of our own Apprehenſions, which were melan- 
enough for ſome Haurs. This Gloomineſs vas not a 


on ren mage we Fog ur Separation from the California in the 


miidſt of this Storm, r 
| In Neo Ve were in ſome meaſure conſol 
ed r — of fair Weather, 
which laſted for about ten Days, and, as the Reader will eaſi- 
ly conceive, afforded the higheſt Satisfaction to P almoſt 


1 with continual Fatigues, and diſtreſſed beſides by the 


Scurvy, which it is well known weakens | 


made by 
Pooh more tn ma oſt any other Diſtemper, 6 which the 
is 
2 ende 41d we Joinsd aglnithe cpo dür. . com- 
| 3 Ships, from which as I obſerved, — 11th, 
and reſolved to keep _ y with them during the Remain- 
der of the. Voyuge,/ as deed we did. On the 26th we met 


with a ſmall Fleet —— bound to the Weſtward. 
On the 28th we arrived and anchored at Carſtoum in the Iſland | 


of Pomona," here, to o —— Joy, che California alſo arriv- 
— from whom we had been 
a F Te continued in this Harbour 


and on 5 Gth-of i007ker; — 


* Week, 


Convoy of his Majeſty's Ships the 
and arrived ſafely . . I 


ſame Month, — an Abſence of one Lear, four Months, 
22 Eten "front dene Roads'on bs 


— — We 

ed a Voyage of very: not oi 
here, but Fer ker, 2 2 
cially tho Marine Coun Deſign; its Nature, 


5 Importance were beſt under - 
ſtood. Thus, 1 7.5 y, this Voyage without Sueceſs in- 
deed, but not without Effect; for though we did not diſcover 
a North Weſt Paſſage, yet were we ſo far from diſcovering 
the Impoſlibility or even Improbability of it, that on the con- 

we returned with clearer and fuller Proofs, founded un 


tary, Wwe | 
the only Evidence that ought to take Place in an Enquiry of 


this Nature, plain Facts, and accurate Experiments, that 
_ evidently ſhew ſuch a Paſlage there may be. What theſe are, 


K 4 | > 


zJarated about 


F_ 4 
with the California and four Hud/on's-Bay 2 under 2 
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2 Treo | 


Fuck Ancunsswrs, Sauen From Matters of „ 
n to etw the great Probability of a e iT; 
- the North Weſt into tbe South Seas, Rig 


| ing the ſaws 96s nut fZual eee the * Lo 
 Expedits 9 5 


tion. 


2 toe e ahi eight 
' cited the Hopes covering a Nor? 
2 have been | - S 


3 — wes 
withqut Grounds; I come 
Reno th lon 0 ſw 


BE 


than in any Degree to miſlead: others. ” off 

It is a Fact ſo well eſtabliſhed, pron EAA ate £4 
on, chat in Countries of narrow Extent, which are either Pe- 
inſulas or Iſlands, there are no Trees, but only a kind of 


es and Underwood nen an the Cad 
nent 


10.mukiply Proofs apon 


from ce be laid doum as u rational Ar. 


5 


F 
8 


the Reader, e 


ſixty-one Degree North all kind of veg 
2 2 De Fand dwindled, and that i 
Wood 3 Shrubs. and 
reaches to — Sea 
the very -of Land:to Weſtward, 
"ary roar 


=O s in . | 
15 a than upon the Coaſts of s- 
ere ker, add another Remark, th 


kind of Snow, into which by by Experience we knew the Ce ; 
| ls ofthe Winter-Air: converted the Froſt· Smoke or Steamis 
from. Waters. May not this therefore paſs for 


— — ne bor IE 
ere a large 
or in other Words, ' a Meſtern Ocean at no great Diſtanee ĩ 


Are not theſe Arguments very conſiſtent with each other, un 
well as with the uſual Operations of Nature in other Places, 
where the Cauſes that are here ſuppoſed, are known to produce 


e <a on: beth-Siles, — Ts 
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 thels Parts, Part, ind employed wor doch an Expedition, FR 
| RAN or Powerrol ab Neacare *andicar thiy Man 
5 DES. Sentiments as his Reaſon, deck 
ing and weighing with the ut · 
2 the moſt na · 
a of coming Trot e 
1 and moſt va- 
| Me Cores hen:benn inde dye Saſs Means 2 Or if 
Fałts of a-contrary Nature had 8 to our Obſerwation, 
would they. not have been urge 1 oſed this De · 


Tn, to prove e of « Weſtern Ocean ablird or | 


wm hens e eee is the Face and-Appear- 
nectaf —— from whence alſo ſome probable Con- 
jectures may be made; ſince we know from Experience, that 
moſt Countries in the World, which; lie between two Seas; 
have.a Ridge of Hill, or high Mountains in the middle, we 
A Leer towards the Coaſts, and this ſo fr as 


of obſerving it, is actually the Caſe 
here; 5 — View we 2 had, — in our f 


— — Was a | 
von the: other Side, and the whole appeared to our View not 
valle the Drafts — tems of Darien, which pe page 
Tus alſo ads. eradliy wich the Accounts thathave e 
Pee gien m the F , by the Southern Indians, who con- 
ſtantly affirm that a great Ocean les but at a nal 1 
from their C-untry, towards the Sun's ſetting | 
have ſeen Ships, ng. + large — 25 
and wearing Caps. Nay, ſome of theſe. Indians, — 
ſeen an Engliſh Ship have drawn the Fi of one the 
Rocks.at Churchill, which will appear ' leſs wonderful to the 
intelligent Reader, ir he conſiders, —— or 
— Likes. of Objects, that ſurprize them, is a Thing 
— — have not attained the Uſe 
Letters; as appears by what the Snaniſb Hiſtorian tells us of 
the hidians in Mexico, ſending ta their Emperor Montezuma - 
the Repreſentation of Ferdinand Cortez his Ships and Men, 
when r To this give me 
Jeave to add, what Sir John Narburough tells us of the Savages 
near the Streights of Magellan, who made the Figure of his 


Sip 


be Dobbs bed. 


hip with Earth and Buſhes, and ſtuck t mn. 
| | „Which he imagined they did, to N the Re- 
membrance of their havin it; for he very 4 
8 ſeen , fays 
| ou. e e oh any Records but by tA, If 
efore 


ole es did it, why might not theſe? And if 


Others have brought do to the FoRtoties white 
Salt, which ente wow tage by the Heat of the Sun 


BE Indian could I paint a Ship, they mult certainly have ſeen 


oa the Rocks, upon the Coaſts of "thi other Ocean. hive 
joined theſe Teſtimonies together, becaule they ſtrengthen'and 
confirm each other, and in '2 Caſe of his Nature, I cannot 
ſee what better Evidence we can have, than the Face or Ap- 
— af che Commtry, Fxplaipes by he, Voice of its Inhas 


"Bo + after all than bis been ld, "if thalft Nane hut 


four Conje ctures were ever ſo true, Pg would amount to no 

more than affording a probable Proof 6 this Country's being 

a Sea on both Sides, „ and make nothing for a Page, from 

one Sea to the other, which is what we are 

eld abaut; for if there be no Pafft age, or that Pa is ho, p 

f ry long one, in a very high Northern 1 bby 

and encumbered, dur Diſcovery Toe be thought of 

very little Conſequence; ayd tho h would not 

difficult to ſhew, that this Concluſion would be haſty -and i 

grounded, becauſe many. Advantages might ariſe to the Trade 

of this Nation, from the finding a ſhort Pallage from one ba 

to the-other, over. Land, yet not to hallt th upon this one 

33 I ſhall proceed to offer, what to me' 
he cleareſt and Bolt convincing Proofs; not only that ie 

fach a Paſſage from one 85 5 the other, but that it is ſhort, 

open and commodious. e ſomething g ſtran A 

conſidering that we eſs th 25 we have no diſtinct Kno wle. 

of the Place, whete this Paſſage lies; but when tlie Re 


has examined what we have. to offer, he; will determine 85 


himſelf how far this Promiſe is made good; and all I deſire 
of him at preſent is, to conſider that the Diſcover of a new 
World; was much more im probable, when Co 1 5 
ed and accompliſhed that Diſcoy and ig IE 

and Navigation have {ice af 2 

proved. 


Doctrine of Tides, it is Siblately ne 
come to the Proofs "themſelves, ſomething ſhould be ſaid up- 
on this Subject in general; for otherwiſe, how certain ſoever 


 thele Proofs might be, 8 


As the Proofs that we have promiſed, g 
re we - 
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| E 925 NE: from Ye conftant Obſervation 
5 a yok n bout 
em, that ite to rene er them fit Topic of e * 
n a Cal this Nature ature. In the firſt lace then, it 1s 
Ce that Tides are ropagated from the, mals Ocean, Y 
ot Collechon of Waters, into " eas, 

rtion to the * earneſs and Openn of, thoſe Seay 
to. N from whence. the Tide: co come, It is for ths | 
5 i are called, Inland Seas, which have ei, 
no wüble ;ommugication. with 72 Ocean, or only a 
and ſmall. Tug: into it, have: f. arce any Tides j_ or 
other Words, the Tide in ſuch Seas is hardly perceptible; 
As for Inſtance, in the Mediterranean, which flows from Weft 
to Eaſt; and through the Straits of Gibraltar, there is'no'fens 
{ble Tide at all; it may, perhaps, in creaſe « Tice, bye i 
the main it is not diſcernible, except in the Gulph of Fenice, 
Here there is a ſinall Agication percchved, that may be af 
to, the Length Nano of the Way, Which in 

e broader Parts of the Mediterrantan is no ori percep- 
file. fag neo: that is governed by particular Winds. 

"THz Flux and Reflux of the Sea was therefore unknown 
wo the Grecians, except the irregular Current at the Euripur; 
and for this Reaſon the Army of Ae ander the Great was ſo 
much aſtoniſhed at the Ebbing of the Sea, in the Mouth of 
the River Hudus, that they wal it for a Prodigy. The No. 
mans alſd were unacquainted with Tides in the lime of Scipio 
Africanus z but after the Wars with Carthage, their Know. 
Jedge, as well as their Conqueſts grew more extenſive, .T 
mention theſe Inſtances to ſatisfy the Reader of the Truth of 
this. Fact, that Tides are inſenſible in Inland Seas; 
For 1 ax bod, nat been ſo, we may be very ſure, that ſo inqui- 
fitive and learned a Nation as the Greeks, and fo thinking, 
and fo 2 a People as the Romans, could not haye been 
ignorant of them, or of their Cauſes; and that they ah 
norant, appears from their Surprize, at their firſt A 
with them. The ſame Thing that is ſaid of the Mediter- 


ts KO LT ſaid of the Bakicks and for ea 
A 


her 


: — . LO 
2 * 
\ & 


* hows une N 
Regard to Tides, dun that the Phile 
takes Place in them, that the nearer the Cauſe, * | 
the Effect; that is to ſay, the Tides are hi 


Sher and earlier int | 
Places, 2227] ·.ͤ 
later in thoſe at a greater Diſtance; as 
the regular Progreſs of the Tides: 
Britain: Ti Rat hae 
mouth-Bar, at Three in the Morni 
South ward, it makes l Water at 
but not till Si at Hull, ef e 
ny hg the Hinnber. In Tarmouth-Road, it is 
ter a 


e after Eight; at Harwich, at half an ety adn THe 


at the 'Nore, at Twelve; at Graveſend; at half an Hour paſt 
| One; and at London'at Three the ſame-Day+ In like n- 


ner, Tides riſe higher or lower, at the ſame Time, 5 


2 o . 12 to their Diſtances 


* N . —— and Winds uke 
to the Tide, retard" or depreſs it. Aa 


Fe e ee we eee 


Help of them, to diſcover what we ought to think l, 


ſon's-Bay, from the Obſervations that have been made of the 
Thats upon the ſeveral Parts of its Couſts. 
Ix the firſt Place, I muſt take leave to obſerve 


enyithing yet known, if we exclude-a Communication 
a North Weſt Paſlage with the South Sea, Hudſon's-Pay n 


be as juſtly filled an Inland Sea, as the. Metiferrancas ; = 


with more Propriety than the Baltfch; . — 
—— with the Odean, than b 
I know very well, that it is commonly fu 
ſon's. Bay communicates with Bai. -Buy 
ad | ut yery ſenſe tt in In nlp 


72 
| laid down fo; but upon what A 


Reaſon to admit it/ — I repeat 
no North-Weſt Paſſage, acer is 
conſidered as an Inland Sea: 


Yer I muſt obſerve, that I do not ia 
exuſe it is. as much an fand Sen as the "Me 


ge pv. of 


„ that for 
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_ ought to have no Tide; becauſe as Itraiti are wide; 


. and as this Bay is extended from Eaſt to Wet; it is very rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that the Tides ſhould be very 7 ap 
but then they t to be ſuch as may in other Reſpects conſiſi 
with that. Gauſe, from hieh they are ſuppoſed to be derived; or 
m other Words the Tide in Hugſom's-Bay mult be ſuch a Tide as 
; n igh bep pag. d from the Ocean, through Hud/on's- Straits 1 
andi if it be not ſuch a Tide, the Reader will eaſily ſee, that there 
cannot be any thing more irrational or abſurd, than to inſiſt 
upon this Cauſe; and that it is very little leſs abſurd to have 
Recourſe to the Suppoſition of frozen Straits, and other o- 
eult Gauſes, in order to defeat or diſcourage our Search after 
the true Cauſe. This is all I deſire to be granted me, and this, 
1 think, no reaſonable or ingenuous Enquirer. after Truth 
To come then to the Point, it was held requiſite in the laſt 
Expedition, and a Reſolution to that Purpoſe was inſerted in 
an Act of Council, to try the Tide at Cary-Swar's-Neſt,. 
which is near Hudſon's - Straits, where if the Tide came from 
the Ocean through them, it ought to be hi - but this 
was not done, and therefore we muſt rely on the Account gi- 
ven us by Capt. Fox, who informs us, that upon Tryal, it 
was found to riſe ſix Feet. We will now compare this with 
the Obſervations made in the laſt Expedition. I tryed the 
Tide upon an Iſland in the Latitude of 62%. 2/. North, and 
found it riſe ten Feet. I likewiſe tryed it in the Latitude of 
659. on the Weſt Coaſt of the Velcome, where it roſe chir- 
teen Feet, and to the Northward of | this, it roſe ſeventeen 
Feet, which is .a very clear Proof, that this Tide could not; 
be cauſed by that, which is propagated through Hud/or's-Straits. 
out of the Ocean; for if the Tides in thoſe. Latitudes had 
been from that Cauſe, they muſt have been proportionably 
lower than the Tide at Cary-Swar's-Neſt.; and as on the con- 
trary, they are much higher all along the Welcome, it is utterly 
irreconcileable to Senſe and Experience, that a Tide flowing 
ſo far, n many Bays, and meeting with ſo many Ob- 
ſtructions, ſhould ri ee higher; but what carries this 
to a Degree of Demonſtration, is the Obſervations that have 
been made of the Height of the Tide in the Atlantic Ocean, 
before it enters Hudſon s. Straits; for there it has been found 
to riſe five Fathoms, whereas alittle within the Bay, it hardly 
riſes two Fathoms. It would be needleſs to inſiſt farther upon 
this, ſince nothing that can be ſaid would contribute to make 
it clearer, unleſs: it be, that thoſe who deny the Communi- 
cation between Hudſon's-Bay and the South-Sea, are forced 
to have Recourſe to an undiſcovered Strait, ſuppoſed to lead 
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miſſin; Aue the Tides fu 
wilſon, th from the 


2 through the Straits of e In ESE 
we are not bound to conſider this Cauſe,” till hat Strait ſhall be 
ali teeny x but 2 1 | 


the preſent, there is no need to ſay any thing more, 


diſcovered, and when” that be will 
hinted before, tho” we ure not bound to 
fwer, yet. hereafter a more aks ry 


ven. AER 
We will next conſider the Time of deb — ads 


DireQion of the- Ties; for having now: ſhewn that the 


Height of them alone, is a Proof ſufficient; that they cannot 


be propagated through n's-Straits, from the —_ 
wo ng it becomes Fn tn ſo to order our Enquiries,- as 


chat we may know from whence they come. come. 1 muſt there - 


n the Tide, in the Latitude of 
62. 2“, the ſame T "is made, and the Flood found <9 
come from the D 


be Clock, At Cape 649. O. North trying the 

Tide, I found it — from he. 35. Nonk pon wing to 
the Burclon of the Coaſt, 3 the Time of High Water, 
at Full and Change, was at three of the Clock. In the La- 


titude of 657. North, the ſame Tryal was made, and the 


Tide was ſtill found to Come from the North ward. "If there- 
fore any Judgment can be formed, either from the DireQi- 
on, or from the Time of the Tide'in theſe Parts of . Hud/0n's- 


Bay, it is moſt evident, that it comes from the North and 
North Weſt, but can never come from the Atlimtic' Ocean; | 


for then in advancing into higher Latitudes, Hi Water would 
be later and later, whereas the MART 374 ne 
found it to be juſt the contrary. 10 

. IT is very probable, that this DireQion of the Tide might 
firſt occaſion that Opinion, which has prevailed of — — 
Bay, communicating with a Northern Ocean, through B 
Bay, and Davis's-Straits; which long ago, and before this 
Bay was ſo well known, might be well —— but 
* when theſe Things are ſo much better underſtood, 


to talk of theſe, is i ; and to inſiſt either on frozen 
Gene e, Sv, lo oe e for if occult 

goes wr Philo all ſuppoſi- 
tous 22 exploded, in Caſes this Nature, 


where they can never yy Bi — other Purpoſe, than — Ig- 
norance, or obſcuring Truth. Now to avoid. 


of tix Sor, and 9 Fl the Promiſe formerly made the 
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Reader, e. . 1 
from Haßßn's- Ban. tees 1s's- Strait: .. We are aſſured 
in the former, the Tide roſe hardly, fix Feet; and Baffin bims 


2 . Canes and; Las 


— 4 


ſelß, in bis Letter to. Sir v Woltonbobme, ſays: exprelly;; that 


in Danis: Straits, the Tides keep a certain Courſe; yet riſe 
but a ſmall Height, as eight or nine Feet, and the F Flood comes 
from the South ward; now as all Tides in going from: tid 
Ocean; which, is their Source, gradually decreaſe; by 
EI 7 its very.cloar that if he T 
e to three Fathoms in Baffis-Bay, it could not; even Fong 
29 raiſe the Water in the ##lcom#ione 
1 1 — — ny ſince the Ef 
an Cauſe produce; but 
NIE 2 itſelf; which is a manifeſt Ab« 
ty. We add.to this, that atcording to all the Ac: 
4 5 n on the 
ot ova-Zembla;  Spitzbergen 
gre lower than we actually 3 


are 
chat either we muſt relinquiſh all the Principles of 


that the Sagacity of the wiſeſt Men, joined to the canſtant 
ce of the ableſt Seamen, have in a long Courſe of 
— ad, or weak wn ns Notion of the Wu 


ee we thed-only 


himſelf) whether if this Tide comes not · from the 1+lantie\ of 


the Northern Ocean; it can come from any other Source 


than the South+Sea,, or from thence by any other Means than 
through a North Weſt Paſſage; yet to ſhew that this Truth 
wants not any kind of P 2 we: will 


not reſt this Part of our Cauſe: aße 


Straits of — for i they did, a South Eaſt Wind would 
55 r 2 


ot, th ; the T 
. ind; Vowin Ns; 2 . 


NN chat it would actually retard and depreſi it, 1 
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to it's Ditection; and as we know by ence . 


EE true, we ought to conclude, that 
the Tide comes from a Weſtern 3 fince there is no 
9 Th Way of accounting for this Wind's making the higheſt . 
"ey 4 
'Nzrrnzx ought it to. be eſteemed any Obje&tion 10 this, 
. that the Weſtern Ocean, or SoutH-Sea, lies behind, or at 
the Back of theſe Countries, and that therefore it might be 
expe ted a South Eaſt Wind ſhould wigs e oh Tide, 
by driving the Waves upo onthe of ſite Shore, 1 y, neither 
ought this Opinion to have ght, becauſe it is 125 ** 
than a F. eaſily n, «di cp and capab ſe of | 
being ſhewn uch from then as to ay mo Be ; 
that wind raiſes the Tide belt, Which blows with the ſame 
2 as the Flood, and ths 1 in whatever Direction the Coaſt 
"EP poor Tide riſes ; becauſe ſuch a Wind brings 
it a dae Tag of Water, which- alone can make 
de Flood The ſame Thing we learn from Experi- 
1 7 * e Laſt Coaſt of England, tho“ the German Sea 
; pou he Ba yet North Weſt Winds make the —_— 
5 becauſe the vaſt Ocean from whence they are 
pa lies on that Side. The Difficulty therefore 
the Way by this Objection, is fo plainly ſolved, that I na 
now ſafel propoſe it, as it has been ex lained by a matter of 
Fact, which every Seaman is acquainted, as a new Proof; 
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for without doubt, if a candid and able Judge of theſe RE To 
St . 


ters was to have 82 Tier du 0 bi from the Ch 

Hudſon's- Bay, with a North Weſt Paſſag OP through, it 
and was to be aſked what Wind muſt on the bigheſt | 
- Tides? he would certainly anſwer 2 North Weſt; and there- 


fore as the Fact is, that a North Weſt Wind raiſes che high. 


eſt Tides, on both Sides the Bay, it is, as I have ſaid, an- 
other, and indeed a moſt convineing Argument, chat this Tide 
comes from the Weſtern, Ocean, which is that we commonly | 
call the South-Sea, © 


"Bet wee warn niot other Arguments beg; this; and be. 


cauſe? the Apprehenſions of Men, 'are as different as thelr 
Taſtes, it may not be amiſs to mention ſome of chem; not- 
withſtanding what we have already aid, is abſolutely con- 
cl et, for the Sake of Brevity, I will take Notice 

ollly ot thise: The firſt is the Clearneſs and Saltneſs of the 
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charge of River, melted Show? ee nd oy Thien 

argue 4 ommunication-wi ꝑcean, As can 

do. . ee from the. ſtrong Gurren 

and ke from Ice, fo het it k 

1 TAG ther ths Nonthers Pact of 

os 2 5 ce and open, when the Southern is much 
barraſſed w ih Tee r, bee Words there ie very U 

Ice to RAY itud f 64 «or 659. tho? i 

the. L. of :52%. b © is much incum 

Wich it, Now r ſtrong 

that ſet with ſuch R idity 
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age, | 

9 0 Ocean; r nil ke Animas, is an unerring 

W have now gone gone through greateſt Part of Work 5 
with ee yaa Ee op Work 

We have ſhewn, that there. is the highelt 

BR the Climate, the Produce, and the Appearanoe 4 
Country, onthe Welt Side of Hudſor's- ; that, as it has 
Part of the Atlantic on one Side, it has a o the Seth: Sea on 


po an des or th in N —9 and thoſe i in the South- 
Seas, by a North Welt n It remains only to ſhew 
where this Paſſage may be reaſonably expected, and what Rea - 
bons can be alligned to incline ea ei b 
3 aan e P becauſe by 55 
explaining this, we r Part, 

that only 2 to the former. 1 

" In the Halt Place then, it ſeems highly le, that this 
Paſſage is net very far to the Northward; there is no 
_ . ountainous Ice found in the ielcoe, or in Repulſe-Bay, 
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BHS 1 In White- - Bear-Bay, Lumlet's-Inlet, 1, 
Davir's-Straits ; which therefore ſcem to Na to 
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\rguments; for 1 nd 
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Gl, LET 


3 it.is Ps oh 7 -conceive 997 b. 
have on * s warmer Climates 1 
through: which they paſs, be not hart, U theſe. 
412 4 5 x png Fortify and lupport each other, and * 
ay be {o many concurring Teſtimonies, in 
the fake Truth. If this P e be not far to the 
which the Keaſons already oe Oe, ſeem. clearly 
to prove. that z it is not; and if for the Cauſes before mention. 
ed, we have good Reaſon to conclude, that it is bit ſhort ; 


ny 2 farher manifeſted by 


s togeth 
I thigh it * chat Were! 0 nothin I oy or chic 


iy it cannot. with any. S Bade of rob 5 be Aled | 


it without Suc- 
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hes ve 9 ode 5 tedd 21 ths 
i ſeems to be in 4 wrong OD el to th 
were Hopes ! e of” g a Paſſag 
Solith-Seas, by advancing along the 2 of Fat, 6 
ſo tb the Countries beyond the River" of Plate; and da- 
' rious Trials were 10 with this View, till ar length Me 
mericus Veſpuciur, (from hom che 
ed its Name) and who without d6ubt was both an able Sea - 
man, and an excellent C oſmographer, was ſent” into theſe 
Parts; arid he "advan e to the South, even to 

Height, as ſome. fifty; two Degrees, but diſco- 
vering no Paſſage, he conchidtdl there c be 7 which _ 
however was diſproved by Ferdinand * Magellan, who diſ. 
covered and paſſed thoſe Jule which very deſerve rvedly bear 
his Name, 'and will preſerve bis Memory as long as the 
World laſts: When Stralts were ons It was. 
taken for granted, that they were the only Paſſage into the 
South-Seas, and therefore the King of Spain intended to bade 
built a City, and a Fortreſs, in them, to pteveni 
Nations from paſſing by that new Courſe to the Ea 
dies.” The Dutch however diſcovered. the Vani 5 
by finding a Paſſage round Cape Horn; which the ws, tha, 
. after many fruitleſs Attempts, not one Paſſage only; bit 
many may be diſcovered, which very poſſibly may prove 
the Caſe in Hudſm s- Bay, fince ſome very probable” Con- 
jectures might be offered, that there may be ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages, communicating with each other. And Capt. Fox long 
ago ſuggeſted, that there might be even an open. Sea as at 
Ca Inmarke ; nor has this hitherto been di 
ran What has been ſaid, it cannot be ex bed that 

I ſhould enter, with any Degree of Poſitivenels, ' irito aſ- 
ſigning the Place where any Paſſage is to be found; and 
J dare ſay the Reader woe not form a better Notion of 
my Judgment, from my infiſting peremptorily upon ſuch a 
Thing, becauſe in W of this Nature, * Vile and moſt 
knowing Men may be deceived, and ſome very ſenſible and ſa - 

acious Perſons have been ſome what miſtaken about it already; 
it may therefore be thought ſufficient for me to point out, 
from my own Experience, what induces me to believe, that 
ſuch a Paſſage there is; and to offer my Conjectures, as to 
the Places where, with fome Probability, it may be ſought, - 
tho? very poſſible another Voyage may diſcover the Paſſage 
elſewhere, or at leaſt Places not hitherto n which _ 
affo 
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w World has receive 
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1 be 28 ompa 

flower. "They likewiſe 4firmed that ory 1 tio fe of fi 
2 te ee d. eſher thi 


che Rate os Me {a Hour; . only two Hou 
at the Rate of two Miles an Hour, the” Water ought 5 N 
| been, perfe&Mly  frelh,; ſince as n . 481 
more than two Hours,” none ought ve / come down aft 
Luo Hours B, even i e 
as it was much more rapid, it ought tc have bet 


coming from the Weſtward, it would have afforded an igen 


teſtable Proof of a Paſlage ; "yet the Tide from: 2 EO 
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N. * 


does not prove the con He Tile Straits, 
the accurate Sir John. Ne 
way up from the Eaſtward, an« 
the Weſt or pacific Ocean, I 
ſons, to ſhew . the 0 c here; l 2 4 
them to avoid laying a Foundation for new tes; 
which af. all tha can be fad above 15, int be ho 
the Determination of another Tryal 1 the Dien 
on of Men, ſxilful in Navigation, careful in their Obſervati 
ons, and attentive to the Livy hts, that may be e s des Rs 
from Remarks made upon the Spot, mult enable —ͤ 4 
either to find what they ſeek, or to account for theſe A 
ances without a Paſſage ; which in itſelf would be a very . 
lar Diſcovery, and one from whence many. Advantages might 
be derived by oorrecting thoſe Notions that have been Jong, 
and are ſtill generally, entertained of cheſe Matters. 

Tux other Place I would mention, is Repul/e-Bay; and 
the Reaſons that may excite the Hop pes of a Paſſage here, ae 
thoſe that have been ſo often 1 that is, the Depth, 
Saltneſs and Tranſparency of the Water, together win che 


en Tide, N thence 3 all which are 
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SN nee he re It I contend:for ; which'is the 
EGS „ till a Pa Tage is found, or the 
Arguments in favour. ore it anſwered, by ſome other Diſcove 

| 1 1647 add ſeveral other Arguments here, relative bk 
to. the Place, and to the Subject; but I mall forbear ther 
in-order to make Room for an e which I think 
all others the moſt concluſive. We have now, in a long 
Courſe of Years, been flattered with the Hopes of finding 4 
North Weſt Pallage; Which Men of great Abilities, arid ws 
tenſive Knowled 15 "with Regard both to Speculation aud 
Practice, have eemed probable, and produced many plauſible 
Arguments, at leaſt, to make it appear ſo. Many Expedi- 
tions have been in Search of this ſo much deſired Paſ- 


; and if on the one Hand they have miſcarried in the 


at Point of finding it, they have not on the other made agy 
Diſcoveries, as with ſenſible and unprejudiced People have 
overturned the Force of the Reaſons urged to prove a Pallige ; ; 
| kno on the contrary have en and confirmed them, as ap- 
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Fon 1 at. preſent i 15 ſo many Eu Yo Parts 
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Vigour and Tnduftry parſuing their 
D from B 


e would ſurely be unpardonable in us to neglect any 
thigh of the Jams Nature, which bs ie mach more in our 


Power.  . 
Wr owe to this Spire in other Nations, ſome very en 
rogng Ham $4.59 Re ; of which, 2s 1 believe. 
it has not hitherto reached the Notice, I will mention 
| _ A Gentleman of great g e, and of undoubted 


, not many Months * 2 from Portugal, af. 
— at ſome ſhort Time before his Departure, a Perſon 
arrived there, who in a Voyage from a certain Dutch Settle- 
ment in the Eaſt-Indies, whether undertaken for the ſake of 
Diſcovery, or a clandeſtine Trade is _—— 
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. "which je Tung » 
fore, and which i en as con 
| Ee t Argument in Fayour of 


ontinent 3 e here to that "of => JM Ny 


SN other between them, Shore would * bade 
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rth Weſt. We may add to this, That 6 the overs 


plow We. at High Water, it is. ev , that a 
very and ſtrong he L here, which i 75 alſo wery © * 
formable to what migh efted in caſe of a Paſſage. 


lie of all 5 it uo a Thi ng. of ſome Conſequence? Kg | 


ſidered barely as a Fact that regards the Geograp hy of a Coun- 
bel \ which has been ſo often the SubjeRt of Di , and about 
1 which Mr. De L' e, one of the moſt able in France, 


- well 5 particular Diſſertation, with- 55 : 


"ro: a very 
ie bc "pages "the Difficulty ; but, on 
dr a to. ſhew, thar at that Time, there was 
1 S whether California was an Ifland or a Peninſula. 
Tu vs the Reader fees in the narroweſt Compaſs into which 
I could poſlibly them, what thoſe, Motives are which 
have induced me to ſpeak with ſo much Aſſurance of the Pro- 
[bability and Po of determining, by anothet Expedition, 
à Point, eſteemed of ſuch Conſequence to the Nation, as to 
deſerve the Notice and Encouragement of the Legiſlature ; 
and to his candid Cenſure I ſubmit them, deſiring to meet with 


no better Treatment from the e than the Fidelity of 


my Relation, the Sincerity of 9 0 


| „ and the Up- 
 rightneſs of my Intentions may deſerve _ 
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